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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: MARCH 2009 


FRIDAY, APRIL 3, 2009 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met at 9:30 a.m. in Room 106 of the Dirksen Sen- 
ate Office Building, the Honorable Carolyn B. Maloney (Chair), pre- 
siding. 

Senators present: Casey and Brownback. 

Representatives present: Maloney and Brady. 

Staff present: Gail Cohen, Nan Gibson, Colleen Healy, Anabelle 
Tamerjan, Andrew Wilson, Jeff Schlagenhauf, Chris Frenze, Bob 
Keleher, and Robert O’Quinn. 

Chair Maloney. Thank you very much, Commissioner Hall, for 
testifying today, and also welcome your colleagues that are here. 
The Chair recognizes herself for an opening statement. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. CAROLYN B. MALONEY, CHAIR, 
A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM NEW YORK 

A few glimmers of hope have surfaced in the economy in recent 
weeks as factory orders posted gains last month, a key manufac- 
turing index rose, and credit markets have begun to thaw. But to- 
day’s jobs report highlights the fact that there are virtually no 
bright spots yet in the labor market. 

In each of the last five months employers have slashed about 
600,000 or more jobs. Staggering job losses have totaled more than 
5 million since the start of the recession. The unemployment rate 
now stands at 8.5, a jump of 3.6 percentage points since the down- 
turn began 15 months ago. And the broadest measure of unemploy- 
ment or under-employment that the BLS publishes is now at 15.6 
percent. 

For the first time in at least 30 years every state in the Nation 
is in recession. The state and local unemployment numbers for Feb- 
ruary, which were released recently, show that 7 states already 
have unemployment rates over 10 percent. 

Although my home State of New York is not one of those states, 
the unemployment rate in New York State jumped .8 percentage 
points last month, the largest one-month jump in almost 20 years. 
And the 1.2 percentage point jump in unemployment in New York 
City represents the largest spike that New York City has seen 
since BLS started collecting this data. 

I am particularly concerned by the long duration of unemploy- 
ment faced by a great number of workers, and the disruptive im- 
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pact that this long-term unemployment has had and will have on 
these workers and their families. 

Almost one in four unemployed workers is experiencing an unem- 
ployment spell of six months or longer, the highest level in over 25 
years. And of those long-term unemployed workers more than half 
of them have been looking for work for over a year. 

This type of long-term unemployment is straining families and 
forcing them to take on more debt as the financial pressure of mak- 
ing ends meet mounts. 

Even before job losses began accelerating, many families were in- 
creasingly holding balances on their credit cards just to pay for 
basic household necessities. The most recent data available from 
the Survey of Consumer Finances shows that an increased propor- 
tion of families, especially middle class families, have been accumu- 
lating larger mountains of debt on their credit cards. 

Because of this increased reliance on credit cards, especially by 
families of displaced workers, it is even more important that legis- 
lation concerning credit cards is put into place immediately. 

The Credit Card Holders Bill of Rights was voted out of sub- 
committee yesterday and will be moving through the House later 
this month, and I remain very hopeful that the Credit Card Ac- 
countability, Responsibility, and Disclosure Act, which was voted 
out of the Senate Banking Committee this week, will also be on the 
Senate Floor without delay. 

Both of these bills would prohibit certain current practices that 
are hurting financially strapped cardholders. The recovery meas- 
ures that Congress passed and President Obama signed into law in 
the first 60 days in office are just beginning to work their way into 
the economy. 

Speaker Pelosi announced this week that the middle class tax 
cuts have now gone into effect, so families will see an increase in 
their take-home pay. 

One in ten Americans are now receiving food stamps, so a tem- 
porary increase in food stamp benefits will also go into effect this 
month. These benefits are set to rise as much as $80 a month for 
a family of four. Both of these measures should provide a much- 
needed boost to consumer spending. 

Last night, both the House and the Senate passed the Budget 
Resolutions. A budget is fundamentally about priorities, and our 
blueprint builds on our recovery efforts by making investments in 
health care, renewable energy, and education to put our people 
back to work and strengthen our economy in the future. 

Today’s grim unemployment numbers underscore the wisdom of 
the stimulus package that Congress worked so hard to pass quick- 
ly. We will continue to focus on making sure that the economy gets 
working again and examining ways to help struggling families. 

I would like to note that at least the stock market is up. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Maloney appears in 
the Submissions for the Record on page 24.] 

With that, I will recognize the Ranking Member, Senator Brown- 
back. 
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OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. SAM BROWNBACK, RANKING 
MINORITY MEMBER, A U.S. SENATOR FROM KANSAS 

Senator Brownback. I want to thank the Chairlady for holding 
the hearing, and thank you very much, Commissioner Hall, for 
being here. I wish the news were better; I think we all wish the 
news were better, but it obviously is not. 

We want to dissect today’s report to see what’s going on in var- 
ious sectors. So I will appreciate the question and answer session. 

Today’s employment report on labor market conditions in March 
brings more bad news: employers shed 663,000 payroll jobs in 
March and the unemployment rate rose to 8.5 percent from 8.1 in 
February and 5.1 a year earlier. 

In total we have lost 5.1 million payroll jobs since the beginning 
of the recession and 3.3 million jobs in the past 5 months alone. 
Behind these numbers is a great deal of dislocation, pain, and suf- 
fering in American families. 

Given the severity of the economic downturn that we face and ef- 
forts already under way to try to offset the downturn, it is clear 
to me that we need to get the policy mix right from this point for- 
ward, and the last thing we need to do is to do things in the policy 
realm that will hurt the American people, American families, and 
American businesses and introduce uncertainty into the employers’ 
marketplace and into the marketplace in total. 

This is not the time to raise taxes. Yet that is precisely what the 
Congress and the Administration have been talking about doing. 
And make no mistake, the budget that we just currently are con- 
sidering and passed last night, by initiating a move towards more 
government programs in health care and taxes on carbon emis- 
sions, will ensure that 100 percent of Americans can expect to pay 
higher taxes in the future. 

The economy needs help. But rather than actually stimulating 
the economy by providing improved incentives to work and invest, 
we have been devoting trillions of dollars of taxpayer money to ex- 
panding and creating permanent, long-term government spending 
programs and income redistribution mechanisms. 

We have budgets from the Administration and the Democrats 
that control Congress that seek to impose higher taxes on small 
businesses, higher taxes on income from capital, beginning imple- 
mentation of a mechanism that will tax anyone who uses carbon, 
and beginning a process of nationalizing health care insurance, 
among other things. 

This is precisely the wrong time and the wrong message. It is not 
the time to raise taxes. It is not the time to inject uncertainty 
about what taxes are going to be in the future. 

In the face of a severe downturn in the economy and significant 
declines in stock values and homeowner wealth, it is almost incon- 
ceivable that there are those who wish to raise taxes in this envi- 
ronment. 

What will higher taxes on small business owners do to job cre- 
ation? What will higher taxes on dividends and other forms of cap- 
ital income due to stock values and the portfolios of every Amer- 
ican family? 
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What will new carbon taxes under the name of “cap and trade” 
do to our already struggling industrial base? Now is clearly not the 
time to increase taxes and chase more jobs and production offshore. 

Judging from calls that I receive from my Kansas constituents 
where votes are placed with private investments in their work, the 
verdict on how we are handling our Nation’s financial and eco- 
nomic crisis is not positive. 

Some of my constituents have expressed unwillingness to commit 
to new investments and expansions of their businesses because of 
growing uncertainty since the beginning of the year: 

Uncertainty about how high their taxes will be raised; uncer- 
tainty about how much a cap and trade carbon policy will translate 
into higher energy taxes; 

Uncertainty about the extent to which health care policies will 
translate into new government mandates and price controls; 

Uncertainty about whether mortgage contracts may be in the fu- 
ture be subject to judicial rewrites in bankruptcy courts; and 

Uncertainty about rules of the workplace, including how workers 
and businesses decide on their representation. 

There are many people in the heartland who are genuinely and 
rightly upset that they are now being asked to support a perma- 
nent expansion of government and to support the highly leveraged 
speculative bets placed by the big financial institutions that are 
“too big to fail.” 

Many of my constituents are also experiencing a great deal of un- 
certainty about how far the Administration will try to reach in its 
attempts to restructure the economy and vastly expand the scope 
of government intervention into their lives. 

We need to halt the mad dash to big government as the solution 
to all of our problems and put incentives in place that help Ameri- 
cans grow their businesses, invest, create jobs, and prosper. Higher 
taxes and ever-expanding government and creation of uncertainty 
are not the way to provide those incentives. 

I look forward to the testimony of Commissioner Hall to dissect 
what’s in this report. I do hope we get the policy message right and 
not harmful to the economy. 

Thank you, Chairwoman. 

Chair Maloney. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Brownback appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 24.] 

Congressman Brady is recognized for five minutes. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. KEVIN BRADY, A U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Representative Brady. Thank you, Chairwoman Maloney. It is 
a pleasure to join with Ranking Member Senator Brownback for to- 
day’s hearing. 

I would like to join in welcoming Commissioner Hall before the 
Committee, as well. Those looking for good news in these numbers 
will not likely find them. 

The employment data released this morning show the impact of 
the deepening recession. Payroll employment declined by 663,000 
in March, with losses broadly shared among major industry groups. 
The unemployment rate increased to 8.5 percent, the highest since 
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November 1983. And current trends suggest that further increases 
are likely in coming months. 

The job figures reported today add to the growing body of evi- 
dence indicating that the Administration’ economic forecast is 
much too optimistic. 

The unemployment rate is already significantly above the Ad- 
ministration’s forecast for all of 2009. The White House projects 
that real GDP will fall 1.2 percent this year, and rise to over 3 per- 
cent next year, compared with the Blue Chip Consensus forecast of 
a decline of almost twice that much, 2.6 percent this year and an 
increase of 1.9 percent next year. The CBO figures also show how 
far the Administration is likely off in their numbers for this year. 

As we go forward, what the Administration’s unduly optimistic 
economic assumptions create are a major problem. These optimistic 
assumptions are a key foundation of the President’s budget pro- 
posals and lead to artificially low deficit and debt projections. 

No wonder The Economist called the assumptions in the budget 
“deeply flawed” in an article entitled “Wishful, and Dangerous 
Thinking.” Their effect is to make the Administration’s expansive 
new spending proposals look less threatening than they actually 
are. 

The reason the Democrats’ Congressional Budget Resolution got 
so far off track is that it is based on the President’s budget. This 
is why a variety of accounting gimmicks are needed to hide the 
true costs of the Administration’s dangerous spending sprees in the 
Democrats’ House Budget Resolution, which passed last night. 

As The Washington Post said last week: In this resolution “Con- 
gress deals a blow to ‘honest budgeting.’” The Democrats are now 
attempting to shoehorn expensive Administration proposals based 
on unrealistic economic assumptions into a House budget that uses 
more realistic economic assumptions from the CBO. 

A realistic economic forecast would indicate that the fiscal situa- 
tion is already very grim, with exploding deficits and debt for the 
foreseeable future. 

According to a recent study of many financial crises by Professors 
Kenneth Rogoff and Carmen Reinhart that has become an instant 
classic, the U.S. National Debt can be expected to increase by $8 
trillion to $9 trillion just over the next three years. 

According to Rogoff, inflation of 8 to 10 percent is one likely way 
the government will end up financing the huge run-up in federal 
debt. He compares the coming economic environment to the 1970s 
which was a time of rising inflation, weak economic growth, and 
rising unemployment. 

The Democrats’ budget will add yet more deficit spending and 
debt to the huge amounts of each already in the pipeline. The re- 
sult will be much higher taxes and inflation in the future, and 
lower economic growth. 

Higher inflation in coming years will further reduce the Amer- 
ican standard of living as incomes and retirement funds are further 
eroded. 

The last time Democrats controlled both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue for a significant length of time was in the 1970s and stag- 
flation was the result. So nobody should be surprised if history re- 
peats itself. 
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I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Brady appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 25.] 

Chair Maloney. Thank you. And I now would like to recognize 
Commissioner Hall and introduce him for as much time as he may 
consume. Dr. Keith Hall is the Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics at the U.S. Department of Labor. Before becoming 
BLS Commissioner, Dr. Hall served as Chief Economist for the 
White House Council of Economic Advisors during the George W. 
Bush Administration. Prior to that, he was Chief Economist for the 
U.S. Department of Commerce. Dr. Hall received his B.A. Degree 
from the University of Virginia and his M.S. and Ph.D. Degrees in 
Economics from Purdue University. 

Thank you very much for coming, and we are delighted to have 
you here and we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KEITH HALL, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 
LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY: MR. PHILIP I. RONES, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER, 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS; AND DR. MICHAEL W. 
HORRIGAN, ASSOCIATE COMMISSIONER FOR PRICES AND 
LIVING CONDITIONS, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, WASHINGTON, DC. 

Commissioner Hall. Thank you. 

Madam Chair and Members of the Committee: 

Labor market conditions continued to deteriorate in March. Total 
nonfarm payroll employment decreased by 663,000, and the unem- 
ployment rate increased from 8.1 to 8.5 percent. 

Since the beginning of the recession in December of 2007, job 
losses have now totaled 5.1 million, almost two-thirds of which oc- 
curred in just the past 5 months. 

These declines have been widespread across industry sectors, but 
particularly sharp in manufacturing, construction, and temporary 
help services. Together, these three industries have accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the job loss during the recession. 

In March, manufacturing employment fell by 161,000, with job 
losses spread through the sector. Since the start of the recession, 
manufacturing has shed 1.5 million jobs, with about 60 percent of 
the loss occurring in the past 5 months. In March, the average 
workweek in manufacturing decreased by two-tenths of an hour. 

Construction employment declined by 126,000 over the month. 
Since the beginning of the recession, employment has dropped by 
about 1.1 million, with more than half of that total occurring in the 
past 5 months. 

In March, employment continued to contract throughout most of 
the service-providing sector. Temporary help services shrank by 
72,000 over the month once the recession began. Employment in 
the industry is down by about three-quarters of a million, which is 
about 30 percent of the payroll jobs in that industry, and over half 
of that coming in the past 5 months. 

In March, other large job losses occurred in retail trade, financial 
activities, transportation and warehousing, accommodation and 
food services, and wholesale trade. 
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Health care employment continued to trend up in March, al- 
though the pace of job growth appears to have slowed in the past 

3 months. 

In the first quarter of 2009, the industry added an average of 
17,000 jobs per month, compared with a monthly average of 30,000 
in 2008. 

Average hourly earnings for production and nonsupervisory 
workers in the private sector rose by 3 cents in March. Over the 
past 12 months, average hourly earnings have increased by 3.4 per- 
cent. 

From February 2008 to February 2009, the seasonally adjusted 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 
ers fell by a half a percent. 

The major indicators from our Household Survey also reflect 
weaker labor market conditions. In March, the unemployment rate 
rose by four-tenths of one percentage point to 8.5 percent, and the 
number of unemployed persons reached 13.2 million. 

Since the recession began in December 2007, unemployment has 
surged by 5.6 million. Job losers have accounted for about 80 per- 
cent of the increase, with returning workers and new entrants to 
the labor market making up smaller portions. 

In March, the number of individuals experiencing long spells of 
joblessness rose by 265,000 to 3.2 million. Nearly one in four of the 
unemployed had been jobless for over 6 months, the highest ratio 
since mid- 1983. 

Over the month, the employment-to-population ratio slipped to 
59.9 percent, 2.8 percentage points lower than at the beginning of 
the recession and the lowest level since July of 1985. 

Among the employed, the number of persons working part time 
who would have preferred to work full time increased by 423,000 
over the month to 9 million. Since December 2007, this measure 
has risen by 4.4 million. 

Summarizing the labor market developments for March, payroll 
employment fell by 663,000 and the unemployment rate climbed to 
8.5 percent. Since the beginning of the recession in December 2007, 
job losses have totaled 5.1 million. 

My colleagues and I would now be glad to answer your questions. 

[The prepared statement of Commissioner Hall appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 26.] 

Chair Maloney. First of all, welcome to you and your col- 
leagues. 

Do you have any good news? Are there any positive economic in- 
dicators? Are there any bright spots in this month’s jobs report? 

Commissioner Hall. There are very few bright spots in this 
month’s jobs report. 

Chair Maloney. Are there any anywhere? 

Commissioner Hall. To be honest, no. In fact, the decline has 
been remarkably consistent. This month we lost 663,000 jobs. Over 
the past five months we have averaged losing 667,000 jobs. 

Chair Maloney. Last month you told us that this recession had 

4 out of the 10 worst months on record. Is this up to 5 out of 10 
now? 
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Commissioner Hall. Yes, it is. Of the months with over a half 
a million jobs lost, 11 months with half a million jobs lost, we have 
now got 5 of those in a row. 

Chair Maloney. Are there any indicators that job losses are not 
accelerating, or that they will slow any time soon? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say the job losses have been re- 
markably consistent. The labor market continues to deteriorate at 
about the same pace. 

Chair Maloney. And what is the typical amount of time after 
a contraction ends before the labor market starts showing any 
signs of recovery? 

Commissioner Hall. Actually, the job loss should probably start 
to slow about the same time that the economy starts to recover, but 
it would probably be quite a while before the unemployment rate — 
we would get strong enough growth for the unemployment rate to 
stop rising. That often lags behind quite a bit. 

Chair Maloney. We hear a lot in the media and others saying 
that this recession is comparable to the Great Depression. I would 
like to hear more about how this recession compares to past eco- 
nomic slumps. How does this compare to past downturns in terms 
of its impact on the labor market? 

Commissioner Hall. The job loss is very large. In percentage 
terms, we have now lost over the past five months about 2.4 per- 
cent of our jobs. That is the most since March of 1975. Probably 
more concerning is that this job loss appears to not be slowing, so 
we could surpass the 1975 if this continues, in which case we’re 
going back all the way to say 1958 before we’ve had this degree of 
job loss. 

Chair Maloney. The current downturn is already longer than 
the last two recessions. Based on historical data, how long is it 
likely to take for employment to recover to its prerecession peak? 

Commissioner Hall. That actually varies quite a lot. The two 
most recent recessions it took quite a long time. In the 2001 reces- 
sion it took over three years for the job level to get back to its pre- 
recession level. In the 1990 recession it took about two years. 

Chair Maloney. Following six straight months of losses, durable 
goods orders increased by 3.5 percent last month, contrary to most 
economists’ expectations. This marks the first increase in monthly 
durable goods orders in six months. 

What do you think this uptick means for the labor market, if 
anything? You’ve got to admit that is at least one positive indi- 
cator. 

Commissioner Hall. It is. And I agree with your earlier state- 
ment that it is a glimmer of hope. Because it is only one month, 
we don’t have a trend. To the degree that this may be signaling ris- 
ing business confidence, and if it is rising business confidence it 
would be confidence that consumer spending is going to pick up, 
that would be a good sign. But again it is only one month. 

Chair Maloney. I am concerned about the number of reports of 
major newspapers slashing jobs. The third largest newspaper in 
the country, the McClatchy Chain, announced earlier this month 
that it was slashing 1600 jobs, and many others are making similar 
reports. 
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Based on the data, can you tell us how many jobs have been lost 
in the publishing industry since the recession began in December 
of 2007? < 

Commissioner Hall. The publishing industry has lost 70,000 
jobs since the start of the recession. 

Chair Maloney. And how many were lost last month? 

Commissioner Hall. Last month it was about 8000. What this 
seems to indicate, there is an acceleration in the job loss in that 
industry. The first 10 months of the recession we were losing about 
two point — about 2500 jobs a month. The last 5 months we are los- 
ing about 9000 jobs a month in that industry. 

Chair Maloney. Can you give us any information about whether 
alternative news providers — for example, online and news-only 
companies — have they seen the same type of job losses as tradi- 
tional newspapers? 

Commissioner Hall. We have other information services, which 
includes Internet publishing. They have actually gained 2900 jobs 
since December 2007. 

Chair Maloney. Okay. Well my time has expired and I recog- 
nize the Ranking Member. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much, Madam Chair- 
woman. 

What percent of our jobs are based on exports, Commissioner? 

Commissioner Hall. That is hard to say. I think it is likely — 
it is likely pretty consistent with the export share of GDP, which 
I don’t have the numbers in front of me but I would guess it is 
somewhere around 8 or 9 percent of GDP, so I would guess it sup- 
ports about 8 or 9 percent of the jobs. 

Senator Brownback. Do you break your data out by that type 
of category — exports that is? 

Commissioner Hall. No, it’s really hard for us to do that be- 
cause we really don’t keep track of whether jobs are supporting 
goods that wind up being exported or not. That is a very hard thing 
to track. 

Senator Brownback. Do you break this down by region? I know 
you do state-by-state unemployment numbers. Do you have regions 
of the country that are being harder hit than other regions? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. I would say that almost every 

Senator Brownback. Every state is experiencing the downturn, 
but do you have more regionalized impacts? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, I do have a little data on that. I can 
tell you which states have had the biggest impact. 

The states with the largest employment decline over the past 12 
months are California, which has lost about 600,000 jobs; Florida, 
400,000 jobs; Michigan; Ohio; Illinois; Georgia; North Carolina; Ari- 
zona; and New York. So it is kind of a wide variety of states in a 
number of regions. 

Senator Brownback. So you do not have any sort of regional 
breakout of that. It seems like you cited some of the larger states, 
or the larger industrial based states. 

Commissioner Hall. Right. Yes, if you look at a percentage 
change you wind up getting states like Arizona, Michigan, and Ne- 
vada having the largest percentage drop in employment. 
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Senator Brownback. And a lot of that would seem to be built 
around housing, or manufacturing? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say that is fair. This downturn is 
very broad, but the greatest job loss is in manufacturing, construc- 
tion, and in temporary services. 

Senator Brownback. Do you do any projections on what the job 
loss would be if you see bankruptcy at one or two of the major auto 
manufacturers in the country? 

Commissioner Hall. We have not done an analysis like that. I 
think I have seen some numbers that seem relatively in the ball- 
park, but to be honest I do not recall what those numbers are at 
the moment. 

Senator Brownback. So the BLS doesn’t do that sort of projec- 
tion? 

Commissioner Hall. No, we don’t. 

Senator Brownback. Because I have seen ones that look very 
significant as far as an increase in unemployment rates, if you 
were to see a liquidation bankruptcy, but a reorganization bank- 
ruptcy I guess would be a lot less predictable in what it’s going to 
do. 

You were saying that two-thirds of the job loss happened in the 
last five months? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. If you compare that to prior recessions, do 
you see a similar sort of trend mark where you have a fairly long 
period of decline, and then a precipitous falloff? 

It looked like to me what happened five months ago is that the 
housing market, the construction market recession expanded into 
the rest of the economy. It was like you had a stream here that 
was going, and it was quite a way down, and it just spread into 
the rest of the economy about five months ago. 

Do you see that in prior recessions? And can we learn anything 
from those prior trend lines? 

Commissioner Hall. Actually I don’t think you see that in prior 
recessions. I think that is one of the unique things about this reces- 
sion. It really was — it really was a relatively mild downturn for 
quite a few months which — I’m agreeing with you — which I would 
say is sort of consistent with the downturn in housing-related in- 
dustries and construction. 

What has happened over the last five months is just, has just 
been credit market lockup. And that has just been a real — a much 
more severe downturn. 

Senator Brownback. And this is unusual from prior reces- 
sions? Typically it is much broader going in? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. Typically it does not take quite so 
long for a recession to get severe, and it is almost never this severe, 
as well. You know, I would have to say one of the things about re- 
cessions is they are all sort of unique. They all happen for different 
reasons. 

I do not see a lot of similarities between the recession and other 
recessions except that we are having a very severe downturn now, 
and that has happened before, but not so much with this mild re- 
cession leading off a severe decline. 
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Senator Brownback. And you do not have a good thought as 
to what caused it to expand into the rest of the economy five 
months ago? 

Commissioner Hall. Well it did really coincide with the finan- 
cial market 

Senator Brownback. The big credit lockups? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. 

Chair Maloney. There has been some easing in the credit mar- 
kets, which has been good news. 

I am concerned that families of unemployed or underemployed 
workers are going to be hit hard, especially hard during this reces- 
sion. The fact that almost one in four unemployed workers have 
been unemployed at least six months, and that more than one in 
eight have been unemployed more than a year, does not bode well 
for these households. 

Is the duration of unemployment longer in this recession than in 
previous recessions? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, it is. The main problem is that, typi- 
cally during economic expansions — prior to the recession, the num- 
ber of long-term unemployed typically starts at a much lower level. 

I think what we had was between the 2001 recession and the 
start of this recession the labor market did not have as strong a 
recovery as it has in the past. So we started from a much higher 
level of long-term unemployed. 

So now when we increase the number of long-term unemployed, 
that number has gotten to be quite high. 

Chair Maloney. And in previous long recessions like this one, 
what percentage of the unemployed leave the work force? Do you 
have any sense? 

Commissioner Hall. Yeah, I think I — it’s significant. When you 
have a big increase in the number of unemployed, you also do have 
a lot of people, a big increase in the number of people who actually 
leave the labor force. 

One of the indications is we have folks who are marginally at- 
tached to the labor market. These are folks who have stopped look- 
ing for a job, but they want a job and they have looked within the 
past year, and that number has gone up quite a bit. We are at 
something of about 2.1 million marginally attached right now. 

Chair Maloney. Thank you. I yield back to Congressman Brady 
for five minutes. 

Representative Brady. Thank you, Chairwoman, very much. 

Commissioner, is there anything — any unusual statistical issues, 
regarding seasonal adjustments, or the survey week, that may have 
affected the data we see today? 

Commissioner Hall. No. Some of the earlier data was difficult 
for us to adjust to over the last five months because it was such 
a severe drop, but we have now had five months of this and we 
have adjusted. 

Representative Brady. Did any industry show employment in- 
creases in March? 

Commissioner Hall. Only actually the health care industry had 
some slight growth, although it was essentially unchanged. 

Representative Brady. Government? 
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Commissioner Hall. Government was essentially unchanged. 
There was actually a slight decline of something like 5,000, but 
that was really essentially unchanged. 

Representative Brady. We are at 8.5 percent unemployment 
right now. Do you expect this recession to approach or top the 10.8 
percent figure we had in the 1980s? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. I wouldn’t want to try to project that 
since we produce the numbers. All I can tell you is that, at least 
in this report there is no sign of the decline slowing down. 

Representative Brady. America is so amazingly resilient as a 
country but it seems to me there is such a lack of confidence under- 
pinning this recession, a lack of confidence in Wall Street, a lack 
of confidence in the bailouts, a lack of confidence unfortunately in 
Congress itself. 

This new budget that Congress is considering unfortunately 
feeds I think into that lack of confidence mainly because it has 
such rosy economic assumptions that underpin the President’s 
budget and the Democrat budget as well. Dealing with the budget 
in five-year projections is sort of like a moon shot. The trajectory 
is long and if you are off at the beginning you are way off as you 
go forward. 

The big worry that is growing among economists and I think the 
public is we are going to be way off on debt and deficit in next 
year, which will only get worse as we go forward. 

Is there in the recent labor market trends any evidence that sup- 
ports the Administration’s economic forecast that we would only 
have an 8.1 percent unemployment rate this year, since we are al- 
ready much higher than that? 

Commissioner Hall. You know, I don’t know what to make of 
the forecast. I don’t really want to comment on the forecasting very 
much. I will say it is very difficult to forecast at any time. Right 
now it is especially difficult to forecast. 

Representative Brady. But may I ask this, Commissioner, I 
agree with you on that. You know, if you had to guess between, or 
choose between the Administration’s forecasts of only 1.2 percent 
contraction this year versus the Blue Chip forecast which is twice 
that, 2.6 percent? You know, if you were staking your reputation 
on it, which do you think will prove more accurate? 

Commissioner Hall. Again, I don’t want to say. But I can tell 
you that the difference — that difference in growth would imply a 
rather different level of job loss or job gain. It would have a pretty 
significantly different result in the labor market going forward. 

Representative Brady. The economy would have to increase 
dramatically to only contract by 1.2 percent this year, correct? 
Since we’ve had five straight losses of 600,000 jobs or more each 
month, how do you possibly get to that rosy scenario? 

Commissioner Hall. It would require a significant improve- 
ment. The current labor market is consistent with pretty signifi- 
cant decline in GDP right now. 

Representative Brady. I can find few economists who believe 
that we can meet the rosy economic assumptions that are in the 
President’s budget. The result is, I think we’ll prove that we are 
closer to a $2 trillion deficit this year, and that the rosy scenarios 
underpinning the budget will end up costing us much higher debt, 
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much higher deficit, again all of which feed into I think the lack 
of confidence in this government and how it is working. 

So that is my main concern as we look at these labor numbers. 
They just do not prove out to be rosy, as the new Administration 
is predicting. 

With that, I would yield back, Madam Chairman. 

Chair Maloney. I just want to note that after eight years of 
George Bush’s leadership, this country inherited a series of records. 
Only they were the wrong kinds of records: record deficits, record 
trade deficit, largest deficit in history. 

And President Obama has been working very hard to turn that 
around and move forward in a positive way. But this hearing is not 
about politics. It is about understanding the economy more. But if 
you are going to attack the Democrats, I am going to attack the Re- 
publicans back, and the President 

Representative Brady. Well, Madam Chairman, Madam Chair- 
man, I actually was not. I was really questioning the economic fore- 
casts under the budget 

Chair Maloney. Okay. 

Representative Brady [continuing]. Which again are just so 
rosy that they are going to hide some major deficits 

Chair Maloney. Well they inherited 

Representative Brady [continuing]. And I would point out for 
every record of the President 

Chair Maloney. They inherited major deficits. 

Representative Brady. They did, but they inherited it from a 
Democratic Congress, and that’s I think what fails to be said. And 
I think you’re right to criticize President Bush for the deficits, but 
it looks like this new President will double that in only about three 
years. That is the worry I think we have. 

Chair Maloney. I will point out that when the former President 
took office he inherited a $5.6 trillion ten-year projected surplus. 
And now we have these raging debts and deficits that we are try- 
ing to address, plus a dire economic downturn. 

Let’s turn to the underemployment numbers. Last month the 
number of Americans working part-time because they could not 
find full-time jobs hit 8.9 million, the highest level since the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics began collecting information on involuntary 
part-time work. 

Is the number of involuntarily part-time workers still increasing? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, it is. An additional 423,000 became 
involuntary part-time workers in March. 

Chair Maloney. And does this show any signs of slowing down? 

Commissioner Hall. No, it doesn’t. 

Chair Maloney. And the broadest measure of unemployment 
published by the BLS shows that 15.6 percent of workers were 
under-employed. Is it fair to say that this recession is characterized 
by remarkably high levels of underemployment? 

Commissioner Hall. I would have to say, yes. The trend in the 
unemployment rate and in the job loss, and then in the rise in 
some of the other measures of underemployment, are all consistent 
with a fairly deep recession. 
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Chair Maloney. How have women fared as the economy has 
shed jobs this year? Are they losing jobs at a faster pace than men, 
or a slower pace? How have they fared? 

Commissioner Hall. 23 percent of the job loss in this recession 
so far is borne by women. In say the last five months through Feb- 
ruary 2009, almost 30 percent of the job loss was from women. 
That is actually higher than most recessions. Last recession at the 
peak of the job loss women lost 25 percent of the jobs. In the 1990 
recession, women lost less than 4 percent of the jobs. 

Chair Maloney. Wow. And what about women heads of house- 
holds? Is there a difference, a striking difference, or any difference 
at all in terms of job loss? 

Commissioner Hall. The unemployment rate for women heads 
of household started higher and it has risen more. It started about 
10.8 percent — up to about 10.8 percent right now, and it’s risen 
about 3.7 percentage points over the last 12 months. You compare 
that to women who are married, their unemployment rate is about 
5.4 percent right now. 

Chair Maloney. In what industries have women lost the most 
jobs and in what industries have they been more successful in not 
losing jobs? 

Commissioner Hall. Since December, the industries with the 
largest job loss by women is professional business services. They 
lost about 424,000. Manufacturing lost about 416,000. Retail trade 
lost 223,000. And financial activities lost 205,000. 

Chair Maloney. Have the job losses in the retail sales sector ex- 
panded to other segments of the sector? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. A lot of the downturn started in auto- 
mobiles, and now it has expanded throughout the retail trade sec- 
tor. 

Chair Maloney. And is it fair to say that job losses in the serv- 
ice sector are accelerating? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. In fact, that is one of the things that 
makes this recession different from the past two recessions. Over 
the past five months the service sector has borne over half the job 
loss. And in the past two recessions, services only bore less than 
a quarter of the job loss. 

Chair Maloney. Do you think that this erosion will impact 
women’s employment particularly in the service sector? 

Commissioner Hall. I think that’s fair to say. In some of the 
sectors where you have traditionally more impact from a recession, 
like manufacturing for example, women aren’t represented quite as 
highly as in services. So I think that is part of why the women job 
loss is a bit higher this recession so far. 

Chair Maloney. Do you have any data to tell us something 
about African American female headed households? How are they 
doing compared to white female headed households? 

Commissioner Hall. In 2008, African American head of house- 
holds, the unemployment rate was about 10.9 percent. And for 
white female heads of households the unemployment rate was 
about 6.8 percent. 

Chair Maloney. My time has expired and I recognize Senator 
Brownback for five minutes. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you very much. 
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Getting back to this credit lockup that you were identifying Com- 
missioner, as being one of the things that really accelerated this 
trend line down, there has been some indication that credit mar- 
kets are loosening up. Are you tracking that? Do you see any posi- 
tive impact — apparently not — in any of the numbers you are seeing 
yet on impacts in the credit market getting somewhat looser? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, I have to say I’m not sure I see any- 
thing in the labor market. My expectation would be that if the 
credit market eases up we would see some improvement in some 
of the other numbers, the consumer confidence going up, and 
maybe consumer spending increasing, and that would have to hap- 
pen probably before we would start to see an improvement in the 
labor market. 

Senator Brownback. If I could suggest to the Chairwoman, 
that this is such a key part of what has accelerated and made this 
recession so much more difficult, in the last week I have had build- 
ers from my State and region and financial institutions both point- 
ing their finger at each other saying that, well, we would be build- 
ing right now but we can’t get any credit. 

And the financial institution is saying, well, the regulators are 
not letting us lend. They are being much more strict on this. 

It seems like to me it would be a great time for us to hold a hear- 
ing with the regulators, and maybe some of the builders or finan- 
cial institutions, and quiz them at length. Because they are all 
pointing at each other saying this is the reason credit is not flow- 
ing. 

And the Congress has pumped billions, hundreds of billions of 
dollars into trying to get this credit market going again. And as 
much as we have put into it, it does not seem to really be moving 
much again, and that this might really be something that this com- 
mittee would be uniquely situated to try to bring those factions to- 
gether to get at the heart of what this issue is. 

Chair Maloney. Would the gentleman yield? 

Senator Brownback. Yes. 

Chair Maloney. I truly believe that is a very positive sugges- 
tion. I likewise serve on the Financial Services Committee and we 
did hold a similar hearing because of the conflicting statements 
that are out there. You hear from everyone in real estate: you go 
to the bank and it is impossible to get a loan on real estate. And 
we hear from some bankers that the Fed is telling them not to loan 
to real estate. 

Yet we know that real estate really employs a great number of 
people. I think it is an excellent idea, and I look forward to working 
with the Ranking Member in putting that together as quickly a 
possible. 

Senator Brownback. Thank you. Because I just 

Chair Maloney. I yield back. 

Senator Brownback [continuing]. I keep getting from all my in- 
stitutions this pointing past each other on it, and yet you are say- 
ing this is at the heart of what has really accelerated this problem. 

One of the things, Commissioner, do you look at — are you watch- 
ing any trip wires out there that you look at and you say: Now if 
this happens, we could really see this accelerate, or even get worse 
than the situation is right now? 
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I have asked you about bankruptcy in the auto sector. Are you 
looking at anything that might happen overseas? Anything that 
might happen here that you would consider a trip wire to accel- 
erate this into even a worse situation? 

Commissioner Hall. To be honest, I’m not sure there are too 
many trip wires that haven’t already been tripped. This is a very 
quickly declining labor market. 

Senator Brownback. So nothing in that — but obviously if you 
have bankruptcy in the auto industry, I mean because people are 
pointing to that saying this would be a big one, particularly in 
some of these states that are already hard hit. Are there any others 
out there that you would 

Commissioner Hall. No, not really. I think in large part be- 
cause we are so focused on the labor market and dealing with the 
data that I try not to look too far forward and try to guess what 
the data is going to look like. 

I guess one of the biggest concerns is that things just do not im- 
prove. I mean, this is falling very quickly right now and I’m not 
sure the labor market could fall any quicker than it is right now. 
So I think maybe the biggest concern is that this continues. 

Senator Brownback. I was noting — one of the staff members 
was saying to me that the historical experience has been that the 
faster and deeper the job losses, the quicker the recovery, has gen- 
erally been in history. Is that correct? 

Commissioner Hall. That is correct. It is hard to think of that 
as a hard-and-fast rule simply because we have not had all that 
many recessions. So it is really hard to predict that. But in the 
past, deeper recessions have had quicker recoveries. 

Senator Brownback. Now this one is unusual where it has 
been long, and initially shallow and then going deep, from what 
you have described. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Brownback. And you don’t know of an historical reces- 
sion that has really tracked along that same line? 

Commissioner Hall. I don’t think so. To be honest with you, I 
probably ought to look more closely at some of the past recessions 
to see if there’s been a similar pattern, but I don’t think there has 
been. 

In fact, to be honest with you I think for the first eight months 
of the recession I am not sure that it was clearly a recession. I 
think we had job loss and it was a downturn, but things were mild 
enough that it was probably a tough call for the NBERs as to 
whether there was a recession or not until we had the credit mar- 
ket lockup. 

Senator Brownback. Well again I think this is the issue really 
to track for us, is this credit market lockup where the Chairwoman 
who, her District is a lot of the financial center of the country, I 
think would be quite uniquely positioned to be able to dig into 
some of that. And it is obviously one of the keys to be able to get 
this going. 

My concern is, I am just not seeing it unlock at our level. It may 
be starting to loosen up some at the international level, I don’t 
know. Really it hasn’t loosened that much. But we’re certainly not 
seeing the sort of credit activity in the Midwest, in my estimation, 
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that is going to bode for any sort of recovery in any near-term fash- 
ion. 

Thanks for the time. 

Chair Maloney. Congressman Brady. 

Representative Brady. Thank you, Chairman. 

I think obviously the major proponent of the new Administra- 
tion’s recovery plan is the stimulus package. A lot of money is 
being pushed out the doors these days. 

The centerpiece of that Stimulus Proposal was a tax cut called 
“Making Work Pay Tax Credit,” aimed at consumers and working 
Americans. It kicked in this week, although I don’t think most peo- 
ple noticed the extra $1.10 a day in their paycheck. 

To be fair, it is too early, I think, to be expecting the stimulus 
to be showing up in these unemployment numbers, but when do 
you expect the impact from this extra $1.10 a day in paychecks to 
show up in either lowering the unemployment number, spurring 
consumption? When will we see that impact? 

Commissioner Hall. It is not clear that we will ever be able to 
see it in the labor market because it is such a — especially when we 
are in such a decline, sort of parsing out the impact of something 
like a tax cut is very difficult to do. That is probably the sort of 
thing that, on a research basis a few years from now we may be 
able to make some estimates of that, but it would be hard to guess. 
And I am not sure that we will see it in the data for sure as the 
data comes out. 

Representative Brady. I may not have understood. In the 
Stimulus package there was a projection of millions of new jobs, 
the centerpiece of which was this Making Work Pay Tax Credit. 
You are saying you won’t be able to measure the job creation from 
that component? 

Commissioner Hall. I think it would be difficult to do, and it 
is not something that we are likely to be able to do as the data 
comes out. It doesn’t mean the impact is not in there, but that is 
something that would be rather difficult for us to measure, and 
probably not our role to measure. 

Representative Brady. Would you see any consumption im- 
pact? 

Commissioner Hall. That would be the hope. In theory that is 
how that would work. It would be encouraging consumer spending. 
And certainly a decline in consumer confidence and the resulting 
decline in consumer spending is a big part of this economic down- 
turn. 

Representative Brady. Well will this new tax credit, do you 
think it will show up in stronger consumer confidence here? Most 
people that I have talked to this week do not even know they are 
getting any type of tax change, certainly are not running off to the 
mall with their new-found $1.10. I think that is part of what was 
hoped by the Administration, was that this would spur some type 
of consumer confidence. 

I have been looking at a number of economic forecasts that show 
that will not likely happen. I would like to submit for the record, 
Madam Chairman, a study by four economists — John Cogan, 
Tobias Cwik, John Taylor, and Volker Wieland — that deals with an 
estimate of some of the impact of the stimulus, and some of the 
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concerns that it may not create the jobs that we had hoped. I would 
submit that for the record. 

[The report entitled “New Keynesian versus Old Keynesian Gov- 
ernment Spending Multipliers” on p. 58.] 

Representative Brady. With that, I would yield back. 

Chair Maloney. Thank you so much. 

I would like to follow up on the line of questioning of our Rank- 
ing Minority Member, Senator Brownback. Could you give us some 
indication of the numbers in the housing market? 

There was one report that said housing starts were up 5 percent. 
Could you give us a sense for single family, for commercial, for 
whatever, a sense of what is happening in the housing market? I 
guess you can’t comment on whether or not it is tied to the credit 
freeze, but could you give us an idea where we stand? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. I don’t know — that is not data that 
we produce, but that was a one-month uptick, and it is certainly 
a good sign, but it also is again only one month. 

Housing starts have gotten to a fairly low level, below half a mil- 
lion a year is a fairly low level, but to be honest that’s a pretty 
volatile series. So I am not sure yet we have a clear change in 
trend in the housing market. 

Chair Maloney. Well who collects that data? 

Commissioner Hall. The Census Bureau does. 

Chair Maloney. Pardon me? 

Commissioner Hall. The Census Bureau. 

Chair Maloney. The Census Bureau. And also I am hearing 
that there is no commercial activity, that there are no loans in any 
shape or form for commercial investment. Do you have any indica- 
tion for new starts for shopping centers, or businesses, or small 
businesses? 

Commissioner Hall. I will say our downturn in construction 
employment is in both residential and nonresidential. In fact, non- 
residential right now is probably shedding slightly more jobs than 
residential. So that is consistent with that. 

Chair Maloney. I would like to ask a few questions about my 
home State of New York, and I welcome my other colleagues to ask 
specific questions on their states. 

I notice that employment in state governments declined in De- 
cember, January, and February. The Governor of New York has al- 
ready told me that New York State employees were going to face 
furloughs, or layoffs because of state budget problems. 

With states now in recession, is that a problem that all governors 
are facing? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say the job growth in state govern- 
ment, and even local government, both things have really flattened 
out right now. So I would say nationwide it is pretty broad that 
there’s not that much growth, certainly not in state or local govern- 
ment noneducation. 

Chair Maloney. In my home state of New York, the unemploy- 
ment rate was 7.8 percent in February, a jump of .8 of a percentage 
point from January. In New York City unemployment jumped from 
6.9 to 8.1 percent. 

Are these changes similar to the changes in the national unem- 
ployment rate? 
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Commissioner Hall. Over that period, they’re a bit higher. Na- 
tionally the unemployment rate over that period rose by half a per- 
centage point, which is a little bit less than the .8 for the State and 
1.3 percentage point for the City. But it’s in the same ballpark with 
respect to the statistical change. 

Chair Maloney. On the national level, as you reported, there is 
a sharp increase in the pace of job losses in recent months. How 
does that compare to the payrolls in New York State and New York 
City, and in other states and cities in general? Is that the same 
trend? 

Commissioner Hall. The trend is similar. In New York, job loss 
between January and September averaged about 2000 a month. 
And since then it has averaged about 29,000 jobs lost per month. 
So that is similar to the national number, at least in the trend. 

Chair Maloney. How does New York and other states compare 
to the Nation as a whole during recessions? Have past recessions 
typically lasted longer at the state level or do they trend at the 
same pace? What is the difference, if any? 

Commissioner Hall. It actually has varied by recession. Al- 
though recently the pattern of job loss in New York State has been 
similar to the national numbers, the job loss has actually been a 
bit milder than the national number. 

New York City has lost about 1.2 percent of their jobs since the 
recession started. Nationally we have lost about 3.2 percent of the 
jobs through February. So that has been milder this recession. 

The last recession, in terms of length New York and the national 
both lost jobs about the same time period, but the job loss for New 
York was more severe than the U.S. number. So we have had sort 
of a different experience. 

Chair Maloney. Thank you. I yield back and recognize my col- 
league, Congressman Brady, for five minutes. 

Representative Brady. Well thank you, Madam Chairman. 

Commissioner, obviously in these financial times having good 
numbers in the government is really critical, so making sure that 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics if fully funded is something that has 
bipartisan support. 

Are you concerned about the funding levels you have for your 
statistical programs? 

Commissioner Hall. Actually our 2009 budget came in at a sig- 
nificant increase. That was very much needed. So I would say that 
we are now at a good level. We have actually had some troubles, 
and I think we are in a position where we can now sort of rebuild 
our capability. I think we were getting a little stretched. 

But our budget right now at the 2009 level is a good, solid budg- 
et for us. 

Representative Brady. Are there any new models, new meas- 
urements, new approaches you are taking that could help us as we 
sort of gauge the economy going forward? 

Commissioner Hall. We always have a program of research 
where we are looking for ways to improve our measurement, and 
ways to increase the efficiency of our measurement. 

In terms of actually implementing them, to be honest the last 
few years we have been somewhat in retreat. We have been trying 
very hard to maintain the quality of our programs. So we have not 
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really been able to implement much in terms of improving our 
measurement in recent years, but we hope that will change in the 
future. 

Representative Brady. Are there any changes you anticipate? 
Again, exports and trade have been up to this point one of the shin- 
ing spots in our economy, our ability to sell American-made prod- 
ucts around the world. At one point it accounted for almost 60 per- 
cent of our economic growth. 

Obviously that has cooled. The WTO estimates that we will see 
a 9 percent decrease in world trade flows this year. OECD esti- 
mates that we will see a 4 percent or so contraction among those 
member countries. 

Do you have state-of-the-art modeling, or statistical programs 
that can help measure what the impacts or the predictive future 
is of some of our exports, some of our ability to sell outside the 
country? 

Commissioner Hall. We really don’t very much because we are 
so focused on the labor market. I do know some of the other statis- 
tical agencies have some what I would call input/output models 
where they can try to track the jobs, either directly or indirectly 
supported by exports. 

The Bureau of Economic Analysis, for example, has something 
like that, but we typically do not do that. 

Representative Brady. Can I ask why? It seems to me you do 
a good job, whether it’s construction, housing, real estate. You 
delve pretty deeply into business investment, the financial sector, 
a number of those sectors. Could you develop for this committee 
and for Congress some of those impacts from experts so we can 
track again what is becoming a fairly good sized driver of our econ- 
omy? 

Commissioner Hall. Certainly on a research basis people can 
make some estimates of this. Part of the big challenge is that prod- 
ucts are made in so many different places, both — the content can 
be made throughout the country. Export contents sometimes has 
import content. Export sometimes has import content. So it is very 
hard to track all these pieces that go into a product. 

So it is somewhat a challenge that has been created by the 
changing nature of production in modern economies. 

Representative Brady. But you do surveys, don’t you, to iden- 
tify trends in housing, financial, areas 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. 

Representative Brady [continuing]. That can be extremely 
complicated, as well. 

Commissioner Hall. Sure, but 

Representative Brady. Why don’t we do that? 

Commissioner Hall. We do do that, but if you think about it, 
when we collect employment at a particular establishment it is 
quite — that establishment, they don’t even know how much of their 
output winds up in exports. You know, they know they produce it. 
They know they sell it. But as to whether it winds up being export- 
driven, or domestically driven, they often don’t know that. So it is 
very difficult for us to get that information. 
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Representative Brady. But, you can measure more accurately 
those who are actually exporting those U.S. products, and goods 
and services. Correct? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. Correct. 

Representative Brady. Well could you try to identify for us 
some means where we can develop better numbers, better views, 
better analysis of that economic sector? It is an important one. I 
fear we ignore it. I think it is important overall to our recovery and 
we ought to be taking a closer look at it. 

Commissioner Hall. I agree. We will. 

Representative Brady. Thanks. 

Chair Maloney. Senator Casey, welcome. 

Senator Casey. Madam Chair, thank you very much. And Com- 
missioner, thank you for your testimony. 

I want to try to cover two or three subject areas. One area in 
particular that I want to start with is with regard to minority un- 
employment. 

In terms of the numbers, the African American unemployment 
rate is 13.4 percent? Is that right? 

Commissioner Hall. Let me catch up here one second, I’m 
sorry. 

Senator Casey. Sure. 

Commissioner Hall. That sounds correct. 

Senator Casey. I may be looking at a February number. 

Commissioner Hall. I’m sorry, I’ve got to get my — yes, it is 13.3 
percent. Thank you. 

Senator Casey. Okay, 13.3. Now from what I understand, if you 
look at the rate from February 2008 to February 2009, the African 
American number has gone from about 8.4 to 13.3? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey. So it is up five full percentage points, which 
is 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Senator Casey [continuing]. Hard to comprehend. And the same 
is true of the Latino rate. According to what I have, it went from 
February 2008 to February 2009, from 6.3 to 10.9. Does that sound 
right? 

Commissioner Hall. Actually, I think we are up to 11.4 per- 
cent. 

Senator Casey. 11.4. 

Commissioner Hall. That’s about right. 

Senator Casey. So they are both up — for African Americans and 
for Latinos — basically five full percentage points. Is that 

Commissioner Hall. Close to five percent. 

Senator Casey. Close to five. Which is stunning and disturbing. 
No need to say more. These figures are the source of significant 
worry for so many people. I can’t even comprehend or imagine 
what they are going through. It is an awful increase for one year. 

College. I wanted to ask you about that. There is a report by the 
National Center for Public Policy and Higher Ed about the rising 
cost of college. The report found that published college tuition and 
fees increased by 439 percent from 1982 to 2007, while median 
family income rose 147 percent over the same period. 
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So college costs have gone up by 439 percent in 25 years; and 
median income has only gone up by 147 percent. I am not asking 
you to verify that, but using this report as a basis for my next 
question. 

Tell us from what you can surmise from your data and reports — 
not just this month but every time you appear — about the dif- 
ference between having a college degree versus having only a high 
school degree on of the impact of the recession on individuals? 

Commissioner Hall. College-educated workers have huge ad- 
vantages in the labor market. It is not just during recessions, but 
even during normal times. The wages are higher. Labor force par- 
ticipation is higher. And their unemployment rate is lower. 

When you go into a recession, college educated workers, they 
have a rise in the unemployment rate, and we’ve seen a rise in the 
unemployment rate, but it rises higher for lower-educated groups. 

Senator Casey. Is there a number you have on those workers? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. The unemployment rate for those 
with a bachelor’s degree right now is about 4.3 percent. And the 
unemployment rate for just high school grads is about 9 percent. 
So it is twice as high. 

Senator Casey. Thank you for that information. 

And finally a question on manufacturing jobs. In our State of 
Pennsylvania we have lost, by one estimate, 200,000 manufac- 
turing jobs since 2001. And I know the Nation has experienced a 
similar sharp decline, as well. 

Are there subparts, or subsectors, of manufacturing job losses 
that are particularly severe or pronounced in the national econ- 
omy? Do you have any data on those segments, or any sense of it? 

Commissioner Hall. Actually, automobile-related industries 
have been particularly well hit, but I would have to say that vir- 
tually all portions of manufacturing have now seen job loss. So it 
is very widespread, but it is particularly heavy in automobiles. 

Senator Casey. Thank you, very much. 

Chair Maloney. I would like to thank you for your testimony, 
and all the panelists, and I thank my colleagues, and this meeting 
is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 10:30 a.m., Friday, April 3, 2009, the hearing be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee was adjourned.] 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Carolyn B. Maloney, Chair 

A few glimmers of hope have surfaced in the economy in recent weeks as factory 
orders posted gains last month, a key manufacturing index rose and credit markets 
have begun to thaw. But today’s jobs report highlights the fact that there are vir- 
tually no bright spots yet in the labor market. 

In each of the last five months, employers have slashed about 600,000 or more 
jobs — staggering job losses totaling more than 5 million since the start of the reces- 
sion. The unemployment rate now stands at 8.5, a jump of 3.6 percentage points 
since the downturn began over 15 months ago. And, the broadest measure of unem- 
ployment or underemployment that the BLS publishes is now at 15.6 percent. 

For the first time in at least 30 years, every state in the Nation is in recession. 
The state and local unemployment numbers for February, which were released re- 
cently, show that seven states already have unemployment rates over 10 percent. 
Although my home state, New York is not one of those states, the unemployment 
rate in New York state jumped 0.8 percentage points last month — the largest one 
month jump in almost 20 years. And the 1.2 percentage point jump in unemploy- 
ment in New York City represents the largest spike that New York City has seen 
since BLS started collecting this data. 

I am particularly concerned by the long duration of unemployment faced by a 
great number of workers and the disruptive impact that this long term unemploy- 
ment has had and will have on those workers and their families. Almost 1 in 4 un- 
employed workers is experiencing an unemployment spell of 6 months or longer — 
the highest level in over 25 years. And of those long term unemployed workers, 
more than half of them have been looking for work for over a year. This type of 
long term unemployment is straining families and forcing them to take on more 
debt as the financial pressure of making ends meet mounts. 

Even before job losses began accelerating, many families were increasingly hold- 
ing balances on their credit cards just to pay for basic household necessities. The 
most recent data available from the Survey of Consumer Finances shows that a in- 
creased proportion of families — especially middle class families — have been accumu- 
lating larger mountains of debt on their credit cards. 

Because of this increased reliance on credit cards — especially by families of dis- 
placed workers, it is even more important that legislation concerning credit cards 
is put into place immediately. The Credit Cardholders’ Bill of Rights was voted out 
of subcommittee yesterday and will be moving through the House later this month. 
I remain hopeful that the Credit Card Accountability, Responsibility and Disclosure 
Act, which was voted out of the Senate Banking Committee this week, will be on 
the Senate floor without delay. Both of these bills would prohibit certain current 
practices that are hurting financially strapped cardholders. 

The recovery measures that Congress passed and President Obama signed into 
law in his first 60 days in office are just beginning to work their way into the econ- 
omy. Speaker Pelosi announced this week that the middle class tax cuts have now 
gone into effect, so families will see an increase in their take home pay. A temporary 
increase in food stamp benefits also goes into effect this month, with benefits set 
to rise as much as $80 a month for a family of four. Both of these measures should 
provide a much-needed boost to consumer spending, 

Last night, both the House and the Senate passed their budget resolutions. A 
budget is fundamentally about priorities and our blueprint builds on our recovery 
efforts by making investments in health care, renewable energy, and education to 
put people back to work and strengthen our economy for the future. 

Today’s grim unemployment numbers underscore the wisdom of the stimulus 
package that Congress worked so hard to pass quickly. We will continue our focus 
on making sure that the economy gets working again and examining ways to help 
struggling families. 


Prepared Statement of Senator Sam Brownback, Ranking Republican 

Thank you Chairwoman Maloney for arranging today’s hearing and thank you 
Commissioner Hall for testifying today. 

Unfortunately, today’s employment report on labor market conditions in March 
brings more bad news: employers shed 663,000 payroll jobs in March and the unem- 
ployment rate rose to 8.5% from 8.1% in February and 5.1% a year earlier. In total, 
we have lost 5.1 million payroll jobs since the beginning of the recession and 3.3 
million jobs in the past five months alone. Behind these numbers is a great deal 
of dislocation, pain, and suffering in American families. 

Given the severity of the economic downturn that we face, and efforts already 
under way to try to offset the downturn, it is clear to me that the very last thing 
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that we want to do is raise taxes on American businesses and introduce uncertainty 
into employers’ plans. Yet that is precisely what Congress and the Administration 
have been contemplating. And, that is precisely what the Administration’s proposed 
budget will do. And make no mistake, the budget that we are currently considering, 
by initiating a move toward socialized health care and taxes on carbon emissions, 
will ensure that 100% of Americans can expect to pay higher taxes in the future. 
The claim of the Administration that 95% of Americans will not see their taxes 
raised by even a dime is about as solid a AAA rating on a mortgage-backed security 
turned out to be. 

The economy needs help. But, rather than actually stimulate the economy by pro- 
viding improved incentives to work and invest, we have been devoting trillions of 
dollars of taxpayer money to expanding and creating permanent, long-term govern- 
ment spending programs and income redistribution mechanisms. We have budget 
proposals from the Administration and Democrats in Congress that seek to impose 
higher taxes on small businesses, higher taxes on income from capital, begin imple- 
mentation of a mechanism that will tax anyone who uses carbon, and begin a proc- 
ess of nationalizing health care, among other things. This is precisely the wrong 
time to raise taxes and inject uncertainty about what taxes are going to be in the 
future. 

In the face of a severe downturn in the economy and significant declines in stock 
values and homeowner wealth, it is almost inconceivable that there are those who 
wish to raise taxes. What will higher taxes on small business owners do to job cre- 
ation? What will higher taxes on dividends and other forms of capital income do to 
stock values and the portfolios of every American family? What will new carbon 
taxes, under the name “cap and trade,” do to our already struggling industrial base? 
Now is clearly not the time to increase taxes and chase more jobs and production 
offshore. 

Judging from calls that I receive from my Kansas constituents and judging from 
stock markets, where votes are placed with private investments, the verdict on how 
we are handling our Nation’s financial and economic crises is not positive. Some of 
my constituents have expressed unwillingness to commit to new investments and 
expansions of their businesses because of growing uncertainty since the beginning 
of the year — uncertainty about how high their taxes will be raised; uncertainty 
about how much a cap-and-trade carbon policy will translate into higher energy 
taxes; uncertainty about the extent to which health-care policies will translate into 
new government mandates and price controls; uncertainty about whether mortgage 
contracts may in the future be subject to judicial rewrites in bankruptcy courts; and 
uncertainty about rules of the workplace, including how workers and businesses de- 
cide on union representation. 

There are many people in the heartland who are genuinely and rightly upset that 
they are now being asked to support a permanent expansion of government and to 
support the highly leveraged speculative bets placed by the big financial institutions 
that are “too big to fail.” Many of my constituents are also experiencing a great deal 
of uncertainty about how far the Administration will try to reach in its attempts 
to restructure the economy and vastly expand the scope of government intervention 
into their lives. We need to halt the mad dash to big government as the solution 
to all of our problems and put incentives in place that help Americans grow their 
businesses, invest, create jobs, and prosper. Higher taxes, and ever-expanding gov- 
ernment, and creation of uncertainty are not the way to provide those incentives. 

I look forward to the testimony of Commissioner Hall. 


Prepared Statement of Kevin Brady, Ranking Republican 

I would like to join in welcoming Commissioner Hall before the Committee this 
morning. 

The employment data released this morning show the impact of the deepening re- 
cession. Payroll employment declined by 663,000 in March, with losses broadly 
shared among major industry groups. The unemployment rate increased to 8.5 per- 
cent, and current trends suggest that further increases are likely in coming months. 

The job figures reported today add to the growing body of evidence indicating that 
the Administration’s economic forecast is much too optimistic. The unemployment 
rate is already significantly above the Administration’s forecast for all of 2009. The 
Administration projects that real GDP will fall 1.2 percent in 2009 and rise 3.2 per- 
cent in 2010, compared with a Blue Chip Consensus forecast of a decline of 2.6 per- 
cent in 2009 and an increase of 1.9 percent in 2010. The CBO forecast of a 3.0 per- 
cent decline in 2009 GDP also shows how far off the Administration is likely to be 
for 2009. 
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The Administration’s unduly optimistic economic assumptions are a major prob- 
lem. These optimistic assumptions are a key foundation of the President’s budget 
proposals, and lead to artificially low deficit and debt projections. No wonder The 
Economist called the assumptions in the Administration’s budget “deeply flawed” in 
an article entitled, “Wishful, and dangerous, thinking.” Their effect is to make the 
Administration’s expansive new spending proposals look less threatening than they 
actually are. 

The reason the Democrats’ Congressional budget resolution got so far off track is 
that it is based on the President’s budget proposals. This is why a variety of ac- 
counting gimmicks are needed to hide the true costs of the Administration’s dan- 
gerous spending spree in the Democrats’ House budget resolution. As the Wash- 
ington Post said last week, in this resolution “Congress deals a blow to ‘honest 
budgeting.’” The Democrats now are attempting to shoehorn expensive Administra- 
tion proposals based on unrealistic economic assumptions into a House budget reso- 
lution that uses more realistic economic assumptions from the CBO. 

A realistic economic forecast would indicate that the fiscal situation is already 
very grim, with exploding deficits and debt for the foreseeable future. According to 
a recent study of many financial crises by Professors Kenneth Rogoff and Carmen 
Reinhart that has become an instant classic, the U.S. national debt can be expected 
to increase by $8 trillion to $9 trillion over tbe next three years. According to Rogoff, 
inflation of 8 to 10 percent is one likely way the government will end up financing 
the huge run-up in federal debt. He compares the coming economic environment to 
the 1970s, which was a time of rising inflation, weak economic growth, and rising 
unemployment. 

The Democrats’ budget will add yet more deficit spending and debt to the huge 
amounts of each already in the pipeline. The result will be much higher taxes and 
inflation in the future, and lower economic growth. Higher inflation in coming years 
will further reduce the American standard of living as incomes and retirement funds 
are further eroded. The last time Democrats controlled both ends of Pennsylvania 
Avenue for a significant length of time was in the 1970s and stagflation was the 
result, so nobody should be surprised if history repeats itself. 

I’m pleased to welcome the panel of witnesses before us today. TARP certainly 
raises a number of very troubling issues, but the central one is why we still do not 
have a credible, effective, and transparent financial rescue plan in place. 


Prepared Statement of Keith Hall, Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Madam Chair and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and unemployment data 
we released this morning. 

Labor market conditions continued to deteriorate in March. Total nonfarm payroll 
employment decreased by 663,000, and the unemployment rate increased from 8.1 
to 8.5 percent. Since the beginning of the recession in December 2007, job losses 
have totaled 5.1 million, 3.3 million of which occurred in just the past 5 months. 
These declines have been widespread across industry sectors, but particularly sharp 
in manufacturing, construction, and temporary help services. Together, these indus- 
tries have accounted for nearly two-thirds of the job loss during the recession. 

In March, manufacturing employment fell by 161,000, with job losses spread 
throughout the sector. Since the start of the recession, manufacturing has shed 1.5 
million jobs, with about 60 percent of the loss occurring in the past 5 months. In 
March, the average workweek in manufacturing decreased by two-tenths of an hour. 

Construction employment declined by 126,000 over the month. Since the begin- 
ning of the recession, employment has dropped by about 1.1 million, with more than 
half of that total occurring in the past 5 months. 

In March, employment continued to contract throughout most of the service-pro- 
viding sector. Temporary help services employment shrank by 72,000 over the 
month. Employment in the industry is down by about three-quarters of a million 
since the recession began, with over half of that coming in the past 5 months. In 
March, other large job losses occurred in retail trade ( — 48,000), financial activities 
(-43,000), transportation and warehousing ( — 34,000), accommodation and food 
services ( — 32,000), and wholesale trade ( — 31,000). 

Health care employment continued to trend up in March, although the pace of job 
growth appears to have slowed in the past 3 months. In the first quarter of 2009, 
the industry added an average of 17,000 jobs per month, compared with a monthly 
average of 30,000 in 2008. 

Average hourly earnings for production and nonsupervisory workers in the private 
sector rose by 3 cents in March, or 0.2 percent. Over the past 12 months, average 
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hourly earnings have increased by 3.4 percent. From February 2008 to February 
2009, the seasonally adjusted Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and 
Clerical Workers (CPI-W) fell by 0.5 percent. 

The major indicators from our household survey also reflect weaker labor market 
conditions. In March, the unemployment rate rose by four-tenths of one percentage 
point to 8.5 percent, and the number of unemployed persons reached 13.2 million. 
Since the recession began in December 2007, unemployment has surged by 5.6 mil- 
lion; job losers have accounted for about 80 percent of the increase, with returning 
workers and new entrants to the labor market making up smaller portions. 

In March, the number of individuals experiencing long spells of joblessness rose 
by 265,000 to 3.2 million. Nearly one in four of the unemployed had been jobless 
for 27 weeks or more, the highest ratio since mid-1983. 

Over the month, the employment-population ratio slipped to 59.9 percent, 2.8 per- 
centage points lower than at the beginning of the recession and the lowest level 
since July 1985. Among the employed, the number of persons working part time 
who would prefer to be working full time increased by 423,000 over the month to 
9.0 million. Since December 2007, this measure has risen by 4.4 million. 

Summarizing the labor market developments for March, payroll employment fell 
by 663,000, and the unemployment rate climbed to 8.5 percent. Since the beginning 
of the recession in December 2007, job losses have totaled 5.1 million. 

My colleagues and I now would be glad to answer your questions. 
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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: MARCH 2009 

Nonfarm payroll employment continued to decline sharply in March (-663,000), and the unemploy- 
ment rate rose from 8.1 to 8.5 percent, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor 
reported today. Since the recession began in December 2007, 5.1 million jobs have been lost, with al- 
most two-thirds (3.3 million) of the decrease occurring in the last 5 months. In March, job losses were 
large and widespread across the major industry sectors. 


Chart 1. Unamploymant rata, aeaaonalty adjuatad. Chart 2. Nonfaim payroll amploymant, aaaaonalty adjuatad. 

April 2006 -March 2009 April 2006 - March 2009 



Unemployment (Household Survey Data! 


In March, the number of unemployed persons increased by 694,000 to 13.2 million, and the unem- 
ployment rate rose to 8.5 percent. Over the past 12 months, the number of unemployed persons has 
grown by about 5.3 million, and the unemployment rate has risen by 3.4 percentage points. Half of the 
increase in both the number of unemployed and the unemployment rate occurred in the last 4 months. 
(See table A-l.) 

The unemployment rates continued to trend upward in March for adult men (8.8 percent), adult 
women (7.0 percent), whites (7.9 percent), and Hispanics (1 1 .4 percent). The jobless rates for blacks 
(13.3 percent) and teenagers (21.7 percent) were little changed over the month. The unemployment rate 
for Asians was 6.4 percent in March, not seasonally adjusted, up from 3.6 percent a year earlier. (See 
tables A-l, A-2, and A-3.) 
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Table A, Major indicators of labor market activity, seasonally adjusted 

(Numbers in thousands) 


Category 

Quarterly averages 

Monthly data 

Feb.-Mar. 

change 

IV 2008 

12009 

Jan. 2009 

Feb. 2009 

Mar. 2009 

HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Labor force status 


154,648 

■ 


— 

154.048 

-166 

Employment 

144,046 



mi 


-861 

Unemployment 

10,602 

12,415 

11,616 

mm 

13,161 

694 

Not in labor force 

80,177 

80,920 

81,023 

mm 

81,038 

339 


Unemployment rates 

All workers 

6.9 

8.1 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

0.4 

Adult men 

6.8 

8.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.8 

.7 

Adult women 

5.6 

6.7 

6.2 

6.7 

7.0 

.3 

Teenagers 

20.7 

21.3 

20.8 

21.6 

21.7 

.1 

White 

6.3 

7.4 

6.9 

■Ej 

7.9 

.6 

Black or African American 

11.5 

13.1 

12.6 


13.3 

-.1 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 

8.9 

10.7 

9.7 

liiiiii 

11.4 

.5 

ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Employment 

Nonfarm employment 

135,727 

p 133,678 

134,333 

p 133,682 

p 133,019 

p -663 

Goods-producing 1 


p 19,835 

I'' ' 

p 19,842 

p 19,537 

p -305 

Construction 

6,949 

p 6,593 


p 6,599 

p 6,473 

p -126 

Manufacturing 


p 12,474 

12,640 

p 12,471 

p 12,310 

p -161 

Service-providing 1 

114,924 

p 113,843 

114,206 

p 113,840 

p 113,482 

p-358 

Retail trade 2 

15,127 

p 14,942 

14,992 

p 14,941 

p 14,893 

p -48 

Professional and business service 

17,485 


17,205 


p 16,894 

p -133 

Education and health services 


p 19,136 

19,119 

p 19,141 

p 19,149 

P 8 

Leisure and hospitality 

13,348 

p 13,236 

13,268 

p 13,240 


p -40 

Government 

22,538 


22,540 

p 22,543 

p 22,538 

p-5 


Hours of work 3 

Total private 

33.4 

p 33.3 


p 33.3 


p-0.1 

Manufacturing 

40.2 

MM 




p-,2 

Overtime 

3.2 

mm 

wm 


mem 

p o 


Indexes of aggregate weekly hours (2002= 100) 3 

Total private 

104.1 

p 101.8 

102.5 

p 101.9 

p 100.9 

p -1.0 


Earnings 3 

Average hourly earnings, total private 

$18.34 

p $18.47 

121 

ESS 

liSi! 

p $0.03 

Average weekly earnings, total private 

612.55 

p 634.32 

mm 

US 


p -.85 


1 Includes other industries, not shown separately. 

2 Quarterly averages and the over-the-month change are calculated using unrounded data. 

3 Data relate to private production and nonsupervisory workers, 
p - preliminary. 
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Among the unemployed, the number of job losers and persons who completed temporary jobs 
increased by 547,000 to 8.2 million in March. This group has nearly doubled in size over the past 12 
months. (See table A-8.) 

The number of long-term unemployed (those jobless for 27 weeks or more) rose to 3.2 million over 
the month and has increased by about 1 .9 million since the start of the recession in December 2007. 

(See table A-9.) 

Total Employment and the Labor Force (Household Survey Data! 

The civilian labor force participation rate (65.5 percent) was little changed in March. The employ- 
ment-population ratio fell by 0.4 percentage point to 59.9 percent. The employment-population ratio for 
adult men was 68.2 percent in March, down 4.3 percentage points since December 2007. The employ- 
ment-population ratio for adult women was 56.8 percent, down 1.3 percentage points since the begin- 
ning of the recession. (See table A-l .) 

In March, the number of persons working part time for economic reasons (sometimes referred to as 
involuntary part-time workers) climbed by 423,000 to 9.0 million. (See table A-5.) 

Persons Not in the Labor Force (Household Survey Data*) 

About 2.1 million persons (not seasonally adjusted) were marginally attached to the labor force in 
March, 754,000 more than a year earlier. These individuals wanted and were available for work and had 
looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They were not counted as unemployed because they 
had not searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. Among the marginally attached, there 
were 685,000 discouraged workers in March, up by 284,000 from a year earlier. Discouraged workers 
are persons not currently looking for work because they believe no jobs are available for them. The 
other 1 .4 million persons marginally attached to the labor force in March had not searched for work in 
the 4 weeks preceding the survey for reasons such as school attendance or family responsibilities. (See 
table A-13.) 

Industry Payroll Employment (Establishment Survey Data) 

Total nonfarm payroll employment continued to fall sharply (-663,000) in March. Payroll em- 
ployment has declined by 3.3 million in the past 5 months. In March, job losses were large and 
extended across nearly all major industry sectors. (See table B-l .) 

Manufacturing employment fell by 161,000 in March, with widespread job losses occurring among 
the component industries. Factory employment has declined by 1 ,0 million over the past 6 months. In 
March, the largest decreases occurred in fabricated metal products (-28,000), machinery (-27,000), and 
transportation equipment (-26,000). 

The construction industry lost 126,000 jobs in March, with declines occurring throughout the 
industry. Employment in construction has fallen by 1 .3 million since peaking in January 2007; nearly 
half of that decline occurred over the last 5 months. In March, employment fell in specialty trade 
contractors (-83,000) and construction of buildings (-33,000). These declines were split about evenly 
between the residential and nonresidential portions of these industries. Heavy and civil engineering 
construction also lost 10,000 jobs. Employment in mining and logging declined by 18,000 in March. 
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Employment in professional and business services fell by 133,000 in March, with declines through- 
out most of the sector. More than half of the loss occurred in temporary help services, which cut 72,000 
jobs in March and 767,000 since December 2007. In March, architectural and engineering sendees lost 
16,000 jobs. 

Retail trade employment fell by 48,000 over the month. Since peaking in November 2007, em- 
ployment in the industry has declined by an average of 44,000 per month. In March, employment de- 
creased in building material and garden supply stores (-13,000), automobile dealerships (-12,000), and 
electronics and appliance stores (-10,000). Employment in wholesale trade fell by 31,000 in March, 
with nearly all of the decl ine occurring in durable goods. 

Employment in financial activities continued to decline in March (-43,000). The number of jobs in 
this industry has dropped by 495,000 since an employment peak in December 2006. More than half of 
this loss occurred in the past 7 months. In March, job losses occurred in credit intermediation (-1 5,000); 
real estate (-12,000); and securities, commodity contracts, and investments (-7,000). 

Leisure and hospitality shed 40,000 jobs in March, with most of the decrease in the accommodation 
industry (-23,000). The leisure and hospitality industry has lost 351,000 jobs since an employment peak 
in December 2007. 

Transportation and warehousing lost 34, 000 jobs in March, raising total job losses to 265,000 
since employment peaked in December 2007. In March, employment declined in truck transportation 
(-15,000), support activities for transportation (-7,000), and couriers and messengers (-5,000). Health 
care employment continued to trend up in March (14,000); however, monthly job growth in the first 
quarter averaged 17,000 compared with 30,000 per month in 2008. 

The change in total nonfarm employment for January was revised from -655,000 to -741,000, while 
the change for February remained -651,000. Monthly revisions result from additional sample reports 
and the monthly recalculation of seasonal factors. 

Weekly Hours (Establishment Survey Datal 

In March, the average workweek for production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls fell by 0.1 hour to 33.2 hours, seasonally adjusted— the lowest level on record for the series, 
which began in 1964. The manufacturing workweek decreased by 0.2 hour to 39.3 hours, and factory 
overtime was unchanged at 2.7 hours. (See table B-2.) 

The index of aggregate weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls fell by 1.0 percent in March. The manufacturing index declined by 2.1 percent over the month. 
(See table B-5.) 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings (Establishment Survey Datal 


In March, average hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm 
payrolls rose by 3 cents, or 0.2 percent, seasonally adjusted. This followed a gain of 4 cents in February. 
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Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings increased by 3,4 percent, and average weekly earnings 
rose by 1 .5 percent. (See table B-3.) 


The Employment Situation for April 2009 is scheduled to be released on Friday, May 8, 
at 8:30 A.M. (EDT). 
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Frequently Asked Questions about Employment and Unemployment Estimates 

Why are there two monthly measures of employment? 

The household survey and establishment survey both produce sample-based estimates of employ- 
ment and both have strengths and limitations. The establishment survey employment series has a 
smaller margin of error on the measurement of month-to-month change than the household survey 
because of its much larger sample size. An over-the-month employment change of 107,000 is statisti- 
cally significant in the establishment survey, while the threshold for a statistically significant change in 
the household survey is about 400,000. However, the household survey has a more expansive scope 
than the establishment survey because it includes the self-employed, unpaid family workers, agricul- 
tural workers, and private household workers, who are excluded by the establishment survey. The 
household survey also provides estimates of employment for demographic groups. 

Are undocumented immigrants counted in the surveys? 

Neither the establishment nor household survey is designed to identify the legal status of workers. 
Thus, while it is likely that both surveys include at least some undocumented immigrants, it is not 
possible to determine how many are counted in either survey. The household survey does include 
questions about whether respondents were bom outside the United States. Data from these questions 
show that foreign-bom workers accounted for 15.6 percent of the labor force in 2008. 

Why does the establishment survey have revisions? 

The establishment survey revises published estimates to improve its data series by incorporating 
additional information that was not available at the time of the initial publication of the estimates. 

The establishment survey revises its initial monthly estimates twice, in the immediately succeeding 
2 months, to incorporate additional sample receipts from respondents in the survey and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. For more information on the monthly revisions, please visit 
http://www.bls.gov/ces/cesrevinfo.htm. 

On an annual basis, the establishment survey incorporates a benchmark revision that re-anchors 
estimates to nearly complete employment counts available from unemployment insurance tax records. 
The benchmark helps to control for sampling and modeling errors in the estimates. For more informa- 
tion on the annua! benchmark revision, please visit http://www.bls.gov/web/cesbmart.htm. 

Does the establishment survey sample include small firms? 

Yes; about 40 percent of the establishment survey sample is comprised of business establishments 
with fewer than 20 employees. The establishment survey sample is designed to maximize the reliability 
of the total nonfarm employment estimate; firms from all size classes and industries are appropriately 
sampled to achieve that goal. 

Does the establishment survey account for employment from new businesses? 

Yes; monthly establishment survey estimates include an adjustment to account for the net employ- 
ment change generated by business births and deaths. The adjustment comes from an econometric 
model that forecasts the monthly net jobs impact of business births and deaths based on the actual past 
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values of the net impact that can be observed with a lag from the Quarterly Census of Employment and 
Wages. The establishment survey uses modeling rather than sampling for this purpose because the sur- 
vey is not immediately able to bring new businesses into the sample. There is an unavoidable lag be- 
tween the birth of a new firm and its appearance on the sampling frame and availability for selection. 
BLS adds new businesses to the survey twice a year. 

Is the count of unemployed persons limited to just those people receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits? 

No; the estimate of unemployment is based on a monthly sample survey of households. All persons 
who are without jobs and are actively seeking and available to work are included among the unemployed 
(People on temporary layoff are included even if they do not actively seek work.) There is no require- 
ment or question relating to unemployment insurance benefits in the monthly survey. 

Does the official unemployment rate exclude people who have stopped looking for work? 

Yes; however, there are separate estimates of persons outside the labor force who want a job, 
including those who have stopped looking because they believe no jobs are available (discouraged 
workers). In addition, alternative measures of labor underutilization (discouraged workers and other 
groups not officially counted as unemployed) are published each month in the Employment Situation 
news release. 
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Technical Note 

This news release presents statistics from two major 
surveys, the Current Population Survey (household survey) 
and the Current Employment Statistics survey (establishment 
survey). The household survey provides the information on 
the labor force, employment, and unemployment that appears 
in the A tables, marked HOUSEHOLD DATA. It is a sample 
survey of about 60,000 households conducted by the U.S. 
Census Bureau for die Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). 

The establishment survey provides the information on 
the employment, hours, and earnings of workers on nonfarm 
payrolls that appears in the B tables, marked ESTABLISH- 
MENT DATA. This information is collected from payroll 
records by BLS in cooperation with state agencies. The 
sample includes about 160,000 businesses and government 
agencies covering approximately 400,000 individual work- 
sites. The active sample includes about one-third of all non- 
farm payroll workers. The sample is drawn from a sampling 
frame of unemployment insurance tax accounts. 

For both surveys, the data for a given month relate to a 
particular week or pay period. In the household survey, the 
reference week is generally the calendar week that contains 
the 12th day of the month. In the establishment survey, the 
reference period is the pay period including the 12th, which 
may or may not correspond directly to the calendar week. 

Coverage, definitions, and differences between sur- 
veys 

Household survey. The sample is selected to reflect 
the entire civilian noninstitutional population. Based on 
responses to a series of questions on work and job search 
activities, each person 16 years and over in a sample 
household is classified as employed, unemployed, or not in 
the labor force. 

People are classified as employed if they did any work 
at all as paid employees during the reference week; worked in 
their own business, profession, or on their own farm; or 
worked without pay at least 1 5 hours in a family business or 
farm. People are also counted as employed if they were 
temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management disputes, or personal 
reasons. 

People are classified as unemployed if they meet all of 
the following criteria: They had no employment during the 
reference week; they were available for work at that time; and 
they made specific efforts to find employment sometime 
during the 4-week period ending with the reference week. 
Persons laid off from a job and expecting recall need not be 
looking for work to be counted as unemployed. The 
unemployment data derived from the household survey in no 
way depend upon the eligibility for or receipt of 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

The civilian labor force is the sum of employed and 
unemployed persons. Those not classified as employed or 
unemployed are not in the labor force. The unemployment 
rate is the number unemployed as a percent of foe labor 


force. The labor force participation rate is the labor force as 
a percent of the population, and the employment-population 
ratio is foe employed as a percent of the population. 

Establishment survey. The sample establishments are 
drawn from private nonfarm businesses such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as federal, state, and local 
government entities. Employees on nonfarm payrolls are 
those who received pay for any part of foe reference pay 
period, including persons on paid leave. Persons are counted 
in each job they hold. Hours and earnings data are for 
private businesses and relate only to production workers in 
the goods-producing sector and nonsupervisory workers in 
the service-providing sector. Industries are classified on the 
basis of their principal activity in accordance with foe 2007 
version of the North American Industry Classification 
System. 

Differences in employment estimates. The numerous 
conceptual and methodological differences between the 
household and establishment surveys result in important 
distinctions in the employment estimates derived from the 
surveys. Among these are: 

• The household survey includes agricultural workers, 
the self-employed, unpaid family workers, and 
private household workers among foe employed. 
These groups are excluded from the establishment 
survey. 

• The household survey includes people on unpaid 
leave among the employed. The establishment 
survey does not. 

• The household survey is limited to workers 16 years 
of age and older. The establishment survey is not 
limited by age. 

• The household survey has no duplication of 
individuals, because individuals are counted only 
once, even if they hold more than one job. In the 
establishment survey, employees working at more 
than one job and thus appearing on more than one 
payroll would be counted separately for each 
appearance. 

Seasonal adjustment 

Over the course of a year, the size of the nation’s labor 
force and the levels of employment and unemployment 
undergo sharp fluctuations due to such seasonal events as 
changes in weather, reduced or expanded production, 
harvests, major holidays, and the opening and closing of 
schools. The effect of such seasonal variation can be very 
large; seasonal fluctuations may account for as much as 95 
percent of the month-to-month changes in unemployment. 
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Because these seasonal events follow a more or less 
regular pattern each year, their influence on statistical trends 
can be eliminated by adjusting the statistics from month to 
month. These adjustments make nonseasonal developments, 
such as declines in economic activity or increases in the 
participation of women in the labor force, easier to spot. For 
example, the large number of youth entering the labor force 
each June is likely to obscure any other changes that have 
taken place relative to May, making it difficult to determine if 
the level of economic activity has risen or declined. 
However, because the effect of students finishing school in 
previous years is known, the statistics for the current year can 
be adjusted to allow for a comparable change. Insofar as the 
seasonal adjustment is made correctly, the adjusted figure 
provides a more useful tool with which to analyze changes in 
economic activity. 

Most seasonally adjusted series are independently 
adjusted in both the household and establishment surveys. 
However, the adjusted series for many major estimates, such 
as total payroll employment, employment in most 
supersectors, total employment, and unemployment are 
computed by aggregating independently adjusted component 
series. For example, total unemployment is derived by 
summing the adjusted series for four major age-sex 
components; this differs from the unemployment estimate 
that would be obtained by directly adjusting the total or by 
combining the duration, reasons, or more detailed age 
categories. 

For both the household and establishment surveys, a 
concurrent seasonal adjustment methodology is used in which 
new seasonal factors are calculated each month, using all 
relevant data, up to and including the data for the current 
month. In the household survey, new seasonal factors are 
used to adjust only the current month’s data. In the 
establishment survey, however, new seasonal factors are used 
each month to adjust the three most recent monthly estimates. 
In both surveys, revisions to historical data are made once a 
year. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Statistics based on the household and establishment 
surveys are subject to both sampling and nonsampling error. 
When a sample rather than the entire population is surveyed, 
there is a chance that the sample estimates may differ from 
the ‘'true" population values they represent. Hie exact 
difference, or sampling error , varies depending on the 
particular sample selected, and this variability is measured by 
the standard error of the estimate. There is about a 90- 
percent chance, or level of confidence, that an estimate based 
on a sample will differ by no more than J.6 standard errors 
from the "true" population value because of sampling error. 
BLS analyses are generally conducted at the 90-percent level 
of confidence. 

For example, the confidence interval for the monthly 
change in total employment from the household survey is on 
the order of plus or minus 430,000. Suppose the estimate of 
total employment increases by 100,000 from one month to 
the next. The 90-percent confidence interval on the monthly 
change would range from -330,000 to 530,000 (100,000 +/- 


430,000). These figures do not mean that the sample results 
are off by these magnitudes, but rather that there is about a 
90-percent chance that the "true" over-the-month change lies 
within this interval. Since this range includes values of less 
than zero, we could not say with confidence that employment 
had, in fact, increased. If, however, the reported employment 
rise was half a million, then all of the values within the 90- 
percent confidence interval would be greater than zero. In 
this case, it is likely (at least a 90-percent chance) that an 
employment rise had, in fact, occurred. At an unemployment 
rate of around 5.5 percent, the 90-percent confidence interval 
for the monfiily change in unemployment is about 
+/-280.00G, and for the monthly change in the unemployment 
rate it is about +/-.19 percentage point. 

In general, estimates involving many individuals or 
establishments have lower standard errors (relative to the size 
of the estimate) than estimates which are based on a small 
number of observations. The precision of estimates is also 
improved when the data are cumulated over time such as for 
quarterly and annual averages. The seasonal adjustment 
process can also improve the stability of the monthly 
estimates. 

The household and establishment surveys are also 
affected by nonsampling error. Nonsampling errors can 
occur for many reasons, including the failure to sample a 
segment of the population, inability to obtain information for 
all respondents in the sample, inability or unwillingness of 
respondents to provide correct information on a timely basis, 
mistakes made by respondents, and errors made in the 
collection or processing of the data. 

For example, in the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on incomplete returns; for 
this reason, these estimates are labeled preliminary in the 
tables. It is only after two successive revisions to a monthly 
estimate, when nearly all sample reports have been received, 
that the estimate is considered final. 

Another major source of nonsampling error in the 
establishment survey is the inability to capture, on a timely 
basis, employment generated by new firms. To correct for 
this systematic underestimation of employment growth, an 
estimation procedure with two components is used to account 
for business births. The first component uses business deaths 
to impute employment for business births. This is in- 
corporated into the sample-based link relative estimate 
procedure by simply not reflecting sample units going out of 
business, but imputing to them the same trend as the other 
firms in the sample. The second component is an ARIMA 
time series model designed to estimate the residual net 
birth/death employment not accounted for by the imputation. 
The historical time series used to create and test the ARIMA 
model was derived from the unemployment insurance 
universe micro-level database, and reflects the actual residual 
net of births and deaths over the past 5 years. 

The sample-based estimates from the establishment 
survey are adjusted once a year (on a lagged basis) to 
universe counts of payroll employment obtained from 
administrative records of the unemployment insurance 
program. The difference between the March sample-based 
employment estimates and the March universe counts is 
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known as a benchmark revision, and serves as a rough proxy 
for total survey error. The new benchmarks also incorporate 
changes in the classification of industries. Over the past 
decade, absolute benchmark revisions for total nonfarm 
employment have averaged 0.2 percent, with a range from 0.1 
percent to 0.6 percent. 


Other information 

Information in this release will be made available to 
sensory impaired individuals upon request. Voice phone: 
(202) 691-5200; TDD message referral phone: 1-800-877- 
8339. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-1. Employment status of the civilian population by sex and age 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status, sex, and age 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 1 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar, 

2009 

TOTAL 










Civilian non institutional population 

232,995 

234,913 

235,086 

232,995 

234,828 

235,035 

234.739 

234,913 

235,086 

Civilian labor force 

153,135 

153,804 

153,728 

153,843 

154,620 

154,447 

153,716 

154,214 

154,048 

Participation rate 

65.7 

65.5 

65.4 

66.0 

65.8 

65.7 

65.5 

65.6 

65.5 

Employed 

145,108 

140,105 

139,833 

146,023 

144,144 

143.338 

142,099 

141,748 

140,887 

Employment-population ra&o 

62.3 

59.6 

59.5 

62.7 

61.4 

61.0 

60.5 

60.3 

59.9 

Unemployed 

8,027 

13.699 

13,695 

7,820 

10,476 

11.108 

11.616 

12,467 

13,161 

Unemployment rate 

5.2 

8.9 

9.0 

5.1 

6.6 

7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

Notin labor force 

75,860 

81,109 

81,358 

79,152 

80,208 

80,58B 

81,023 

80,689 

81,038 

Persons who currently want a job 

4,492 

5.588 

5,535 

4,747 

5,393 

5,488 

5,643 

5.645 

5,814 

Men, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninstitutronal population 

112,695 

113,666 

113,758 

112,695 

113,660 

113,769 

113,573 

113,666 

113,758 

Civilian labor force 

81.849 

81,959 

81,839 

82,235 

82,666 

82.338 

61,863 

81,994 

81,804 

Participation rate 

72.6 

72.1 

71.9 

73.0 

72.7 

72.4 

72.1 

72,1 

71,9 

Employed 

77,198 

73,441 

73.195 

77,985 

76,577 

75.847 

75,092 

74,777 

74,053 

Employment-population ratio 

68. S 

64 6 

64.3 

69.2 

67.4 

66,7 

66.1 

658 

65.1 

Unemployed 

4,651 

8,517 

8,644 

4.250 

6,089 

6,491 

6,771 

7,217 

7,751 

Unemployment rate . 

5.7 

10.4 

10.6 

5.2 

7.4 

7.9 

B.3 

8.8 

9.5 

Not in labor force 

30,846 

31,707 

31,919 

30,460 

30.994 

31,431 

31,710 

31,672 

31,954 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian nonmstrtutional population 

104,052 

104,999 

105,095 

104,052 

104,978 

105,083 

104,902 

104,999 

105,095 

Civilian labor force 

78,691 

78,879 

78,826 

78,866 

79,335 

78,998 

78,585 

73,687 

78,578 

Participation rate 

75.6 

75.1 

75.0 

75.8 

75.6 

75.2 

74.9 

74.9 

74.8 

Employed 

74,620 

71,217 

70,984 

75,216 

74.045 

73,285 

72.613 

72,293 

71,655 

Employment-population ratio 

71,7 

$7.8 

67.5 

72.3 

70.5 

69.7 

69.2 

68 9 

68.2 

Unemployed 

4,071 

7,662 

7,842 

3,650 

5,290 

5,714 

5,972 

6,394 

6,923 

Unemployment rote 

5.2 

9.7 

9.9 

46 

6.7 

7,2 

7,6 

8.1 

8.8 

Not in labor force 

25,362 

26,120 

26,269 

25,186 

25,643 

26,085 

26,318 

26,312 

26,516 

Women, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninsMutcnai population 

120,300 

121,247 

121,328 

120,300 

121,168 

121.266 

121,166 

121,247 

121.328 

Civilian labor force 

71,286 

71,846 

71,889 

71,608 

71.954 

72,109 

71,853 

72,220 

72,244 

Participation rate . . 

59.3 

59.3 

59.3 

59.5 

594 

59.5 

59.3 

59.6 

59.5 

Employed 

67,911 

66,664 

66.638 

68,038 

67,567 

67,491 

67.007 

66,970 

66,834 

Employment-population ratio 

56.5 

55.0 

54.9 

56.6 

55.8 

55.7 

55.3 

55,2 

55.1 

Unemployed 

3.376 

5,182 

5,251 

3,570 

4,387 

4,618 

4,845 

5,250 

5,410 

Unemployment rote 

4.7 

7.2 

73 

5.0 

6.1 

6.4 

6.7 

7,3 

7.5 

Not in labor force 

49,014 

49.401 

49,438 

48,692 

49,214 

49.157 

49,313 

49,027 

49.084 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian nomnstitutional population 

111.902 

112.824 

112.908 

111,902 

112,731 

112,825 

112,738 

112,624 

112,908 

Civilian labor force 

68.115 

68,738 

68,883 

68,174 

68,753 

66,881 

68,584 

68,917 

68,977 

Participation rate 

60.9 

60.9 

61.0 

60S 

61.0 

61.1 

60.8 

81.1 

61.1 

Employed 

65,142 

64,106 

64,123 

65,079 

64,902 

64,860 

64,298 

64,271 

64.148 

Employment-population ratio 

58.2 

56.8 

56.8 

582 

S7.6 

57 5 

57.0 

57.0 

56.8 

Unemployed 

2,974 

4,632 

4,760 

3.095 

3.851 

4,031 

4,286 

4,646 

4.828 

Unemployment rate 

4.4 

6.7 

6.9 

4.5 

5.6 

5.9 

6,2 

6.7 

7.0 

Notin labor force 

43,786 

44,086 

44.025 

43,728 

43,978 

43,935 

44,154 

43,907 

43,931 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian noninstitutionBl population 

17,041 

17,090 

17,083 

17.041 

17,118 

17,126 

17,098 

17,090 

17,083 

Civilian labor force 

6,329 

6,187 

6,019 

6,803 

6,531 

6,557 

6,547 

6,610 

6,493 

Participation rate 

37.1 

35.2 

35.2 

39.9 

38.2 

36.3 

38,3 

38.7 

38.0 

Employed ... 

5,347 

4,783 

4,726 

5,729 

5,196 

5,194 

5,188 

5,1 B4 

5,083 

Employment-population ratio 

31.4 

28.0 

27.7 

33.6 

30.4 

30.3 

30.3 

30.3 

29.8 

Unemployed 

982 

1,405 

1,293 

1,075 

1,335 

1,363 

1,359 

1,427 

1,410 

Unemployment rate 

15.5 

22.7 

21.5 

15.8 

20.4 

20.8 

20.8 

21.6 

21.7 

Not In labor force 

10,712 

10,903 

11,064 

10,237 

10,587 

10.568 

10,551 

10,480 

10,590 


1 The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal venation; therefore, identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns, 
NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Employment status, race, sex, and age 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 1 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

WHITE 











189.019 

190,331 

190,436 

189,019 

190,221 

190,351 

190,225 

190,331 

190,436 

Civilian labor force 

124.679 

125.528 

125,433 

125,208 

126,029 

125,634 

125,312 

125,703 

125,599 

Participation rate 

66 0 

66.0 

65,9 

66.2 

66.3 

66.0 

65.9 

66.0 



118,627 

115,182 

114,831 

119,580 

118,226 

117,357 

116,692 

116,481 

115,693 

Employment- population ratio 

62.9 

60.5 

80.3 

63.3 

62.2 

61.7 

61.3 

61.2 

60.8 

Unemployed 

5,853 

10,346 

10,602 

5,628 

7,803 





Unemployment rate 

4.7 

8.2 

8.5 

4.5 

6.2 

6.6 

6.9 

7.3 


Not in labor force 

64,339 

64,803 

65,003 

63.811 

64,193 

64,718 

64,913 



Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

65,292 

65,342 

65,363 

65,326 

65,762 

65,331 

65,126 

65,180 

65,032 

Participation rate 

76.1 

75.6 

75.5 

76.2 

76.1 

75.S 

75.4 

75.4 

75.2 


62.214 

59,471 

59,307 

62,635 

61,761 

61,101 

60,683 

60,361 

59,811 

Employment-population ratio . .......... 

72.5 

68.8 

68.5 

73.0 

71.5 

70.7 

70.2 

69.8 

69.1 

Unemployed 

3.078 

5,872 

6,056 

2,691 

4,001 

4,230 

4,443 

4,819 


Unemployment rate 

4.7 

9.0 

9,3 

4.1 

6.1 

6.5 

6.8 

7.4 

8.0 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

54.201 

54.995 

54,997 

54,303 

54,810 

54,878 

54,786 

54,967 

55,115 

Participation rate 

60,1 

60.6 

60.5 

60.2 

60.4 

60.5 

60.4 

60.5 

60.7 

Employed 

52,093 

51,585 

51.462 

52.101 

52,014 

51.846 

51,601 

51,624 

51,519 

Employment-population ratio 

57.8 

56.8 

56.6 

57.8 

57.3 

57.1 

56.9 

56.9 

56.7 

Unemployed 

2,108 

3,411 

3,535 

2,202 

2,796 

3,031 

3,185 

3,344 

3,596 

Unemployment rate 

3.9 

6.2 

6.4 

4.1 

5.1 

S.S 

5.8 

6.1 

6.5 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

5.187 

5,190 

5,073 

5,579 

5,457 

5,425 

5,400 

5,556 

5,452 

Participation rate 

39.7 

39.7 

38.8 

42.7 

41.6 

41.4 

41.3 

42.5 

41.7 

Employed 

4,519 

4,126 

4,062 

4.845 

4.451 

4,409 

4,408 

4,497 

4,363 

Employment-population ratio 

34.6 

31.5 

31.1 

37.1 

34.0 

33.6 

33.7 

344 

33.4 

Unemployed — 

667 

1,064 

1,010 

734 

1,006 

1,016 

993 

1,059 

1,089 

Unemployment rate 

12.9 

20.5 

19.9 

13.2 

18.4 

18.7 

18.4 

19.1 

20.0 

BLACK OR AFRICAN AMERICAN 










Civilian ncmnstitubonal population ..... ....... 

27,709 

28,085 

28,118 

27,709 

28,021 

28,059 

28,052 

28,085 

28,118 

Civilian labor force 

17,601 

17,534 

17,429 

17.688 

17,708 

17,796 

17,791 

17,703 

17.542 

Participation rate 

63.5 

62.4 

62.0 

638 

63.2 

63.4 

63.4 

63.0 

62.4 

Employed 

16,010 

15.108 

15,074 

16,090 

15,703 

15,674 

15,546 

15.336 

15,212 

Employment-population ratio 

57.8 

53,8 

53.6 

58.1 

56.0 

55.9 

55.4 

54.6 

54.1 

Unemployed 

1.591 

2,426 

2,355 

1,598 

2.005 

2,122 

2,245 

2,368 

2,330 

Unemployment rate 

9.0 

13.8 

13.5 

9.0 

11.3 

11.9 

12.6 

13.4 

13.3 

Not in labor force 

10,109 

10,551 

10,689 

10,022 

10,313 

10,263 

10,261 

10,382 

10,676 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

7,839 

7,904 

7,850 

7,913 

7.954 

7,999 

7,979 

7,949 

7,917 

Participation rate 

70.4 

70.0 

69.4 

71.1 

70.5 

70.8 

70.7 

70.4 

70.0 

Employed 

7,140 

6,632 

6,566 

7,237 

6.989 

6,930 

6,850 

6,762 

8.700 

Employment-population ratio 

64.1 

58.7 

58.0 

65.0 

62.0 

61.4 

60.7 

59.9 

59.2 

Unemployed 

698 

1,273 

1,284 

676 

965 

1,069 

1,129 

1,187 

1.218 

Unemployment rate 

8.9 

16.1 

16.4 

8.5 

12.1 

13.4 

14.1 

14.9 

15.4 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force — 

9,032 

8,944 

8,935 

9,012 

9,069 

9,060 

9,022 

9,006 

8,932 

Participation rate 

64.9 

63.4 

63.3 

64.8 

64.5 

64.4 

64.1 

63.9 

83.3 

Employed 

6,368 

8,052 

8,071 

8.326 

8,249 

8,256 

8,194 

8,115 

8,045 

Employment-population ratio 

60.2 

57.1 

57.2 

59.8 

58.7 

58.7 

58.2 

57.6 

57.0 

Unemployed 

664 

891 

864 

686 

820 

804 

828 

890 

887 

Unemployment rate 

7.3 

10.0 

9.7 

76 

9.0 

89 

9.2 

9.9 

9.9 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

730 

686 

644 

762 

685 

736 

790 

749 

692 

Participation rate 

27.4 

25.5 

23.9 

28.6 

25.5 

27,4 

29.4 

27.8 

25.7 

Employed 

501 

424 

437 

527 

464 

488 

502 

459 

467 

Employment-population ratio 

18.8 

15.8 

16.2 

19.8 

17.3 

18.1 

18.6 

17.0 

17.4 

Unemployed 

229 

262 

207 

235 

221 

248 

288 

290 

225 

Unemployment rate 

31.3 

38.2 

32.2 

30.8 

32.2 

33.7 

36.5 

38.8 

32,5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age — Continued 


(Numbers in thousands) 



Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 



Employment status, race, sex, and age 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

ASIAN 

Civilian non institutional population 

10,645 

10,753 

10,778 

<=> 

(?) 

<*> 

<!> 

(?) 

(?) 

Civilian labor force 

7,184 

7,066 

7,111 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

<*> 

(?) 

(?> 

Participation rate ... 

67.5 

65.9 

66.0 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Employed 

6.928 

6,597 

6,656 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Employment- population ratio 

65,1 

61.4 

61.8 

(?) 

(?) 

<*> 

(?) 


(?) 

Unemployed 

256 

489 

455 

(?) 

<?> 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Unemployment rate .... 

3.6 

6.9 

6.4 

if) 

<?> 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Not in labor force 

3,462 

3,667 

3,667 

< 1 2 > 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 2 > 

( 2 ) 


1 The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, 
identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns. 

2 Data not available. 


NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups will not sum to totals shown In 
table A-1 because data are not presented for all races. Updated population 
controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 


Table A-3. Employment status of the Hispanic or Latino population by sex and age 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 



Employment status, sex, and age 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 










Civilian noninstitutionai population 

31,820 

32,501 

32,585 

31,820 

32,558 

32,649 

32,417 

32,501 

32,585 

Civilian labor force 

21,750 

22,044 

22,188 

21,778 

22,074 

22.134 

21,931 

22,100 

22,175 

Participation rate 

68.4 

67.8 

68.1 

68.4 

67.8 

67.8 

67.7 

68.0 

68.1 

Employed 

20.162 

19,388 

19,485 

20.251 

20,168 

20,096 

19,800 

19,684 

19,640 

Employment-populat-Ofi ratio 

634 

59.7 

59.8 

63.6 

61.9 

61.6 

61.1 

80.6 

60.3 

Unemployed 

1,588 

2,657 

2.703 

1,527 

1,906 

2.038 

2.132 

2,416 

2,536 

Unemoloyment rate 

7.3 

12.1 

12.2 

7.0 

8.6 

9.2 

9.7 

10.9 

11.4 

Not in labor force 

10,071 

10,457 

10,397 

10,042 

10,484 

10,515 

10,486 

10,401 

10,410 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

12.554 

12,557 

12.648 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?> 

(?) 

<?) 

Participation rate ...... 

84.7 

83.1 

83.4 

(?) 

(?> 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Employed 

11,655 

11,027 

11.110 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

<?> 

Employment population ratio 

78.6 

72.9 

73.3 

(?) 

<?> 

( > 


<?> 

(?) 

Unemployed 

899 

1.530 

1,538 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

( ?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Unemployment rate 

7.2 

12.2 

12.2 

( 2 ) 

< 2 > 

( 2 > 

( 2 > 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

8.100 

8,438 

8.567 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Participation rate 

57.9 

59.0 

59.8 

(?) 

( ?> 

(?> 

(?) 

(?) 

<?) 

Employed 

7,606 

7,578 

7,645 

( 2 > 


(?> 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Employment-population ratio 

54.4 

53.0 

53.3 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Unemployed 

494 

860 

922 

(?) 

< 2 ) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Unemployment rate 

6.1 

10.2 

10.8 

( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

< 2 ) 

( 2 > 

( 2 ) 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

1,096 

1,050 

974 

( ?) 

(?) 

(?> 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

Participation rate 

36.5 

34.0 

31.4 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

<’) 

(?) 

<*> 

Employed 

900 

782 

731 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 

(?) 


(?) 

Employment-population ratio 

30.0 

25.3 

23.6 

(?) 



(?) 

( ?) 

(?) 

Unemployed 

195 

267 

243 


(?) 

(?) 

(?> 

(?) 

(?) 

Unemployment rate 

17.8 

25.5 

24.9 

< 2 ) 

( 2 ) 

< 2 ) 

( 2 > 

( 2 > 

( 2 ) 


1 The population figures are net adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, NOTE: Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may bo of 

identical numbers appear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted columns. any race. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of 

2 Data not available. January data. 
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Table A -4. Employment status of the civilian population 25 years and over by educational attainment 


(Numbers in thousands) 



Not seasonally adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 


Educational attainment 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Less than a high school diploma 










Civilian labor force 

12,032 

11,898 

12,102 

12,043 

12,185 

12,108 

12,024 

11,955 

11,997 

Participation rate 

45.9 

45.1 

46.1 

46.0 

47.2 

46.4 

45.9 

46.4 

45,7 

Employed 

10,894 

10.097 

10,220 

11,050 

10,899 

10,793 

10,577 

10,445 

10,399 

Employment-population ratio ... 

41.6 

39.2 

38.9 

42.2 

42.2 

41.4 

40.4 

40.5 

39.6 

Unemployed 

1.138 

1,801 

1,882 

993 

1,286 

1,315 

1,446 

1,510 

1,598 

Unemployment rate 

9 5 

15.1 

15.5 

8.2 

10.6 

10.9 

12.0 

12.6 

13.3 

High school graduates, no college 1 2 * 










Civilian labor force 

38,148 

38.497 

38,516 

38,021 

38.271 

38,656 

38,675 

38,463 

38,434 

Participation rate 

62.7 

62.3 

62.4 

62.4 

62.3 

62.5 

62.4 

62.2 

62.3 

Employed 

36,027 

34,791 

34,661 

36.099 

35,643 

35.683 

35,599 

35,270 

34,981 

Employment-population ratio 

59.2 

56.3 

56.2 

59.3 

56.1 

57.6 

57.4 

57,1 

56.7 

Unemployed 

2,121 

3.706 

3,854 

1,922 

2.628 

2.972 

3,075 

3,193 

3,454 

Unemployment rate 

5.6 

9.6 

10.0 

5.1 

6.9 

7.7 

8.0 

8.3 

9.0 

Some college or associate degree 










Civilian labor force 

36,489 

37,267 

36,872 

36.528 

37,120 

37,049 

36.693 

37,362 

36,921 

Participation rate .... 

720 

71.9 

71.7 

72.0 

71.6 

72.0 

72.0 

72.1 

71.8 

Employed 

34,990 

34,421 

34,011 

35,099 

35.077 

34.969 

34,433 

34,738 

34,267 

Employment-population ratio 

69.0 

66.4 

66 1 

69.2 

67.7 

68.0 

67.6 

67.1 

66.6 

Unemployed 

1,498 

2,846 

2,861 

1,428 

2.043 

2,080 

2,260 

2,624 

2,653 

Unemployment rate 

4.1 

7.6 

7.8 

3.9 

5.5 

5,6 

6.2 

7.0 

7.2 

Bachelor's degree and higher 7 










Civilian labor force 

45,375 

45,078 

45,304 

45,377 

45,232 

45.182 

45,208 

45,027 

45,401 

Participation rate 

78.5 

77.7 

77.9 

78.5 

77.7 

77.9 

77.8 

77.6 

78.1 

Employed 

44,451 

43,190 

43,377 

44,410 

43,794 

43,517 

43,474 

43,177 

43,431 

Employment-population ratio 

76.9 

74.5 

74.6 

76.8 

75.3 

75.0 

74.8 

74.4 

74.7 

Unemployed 

923 

1.808 

1,927 

967 

1,438 

1,665 

1,735 

1,850 

1,970 

Unemployment rate 

2.0 

4.2 

4.3 

2.1 

3.2 

3.7 

3.8 

4.1 

4.3 


1 Includes persons with a high school diploma or equivalent 

2 Includes persons with bachelor's, master’s, professional, and doctoral degrees. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Tabfe A-5. Employed persons by class of worker and part-thne status 

{In thousands) 


Category 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

CLASS OF WORKER 










Agriculture and related industries 

2,057 

1,961 

1,930 

2,191 

2,206 

2.191 

2,149 

2,148 

2,050 

Wage and salary workers 

1,218 

1,126 

1,061 

1,326 

1,267 

1,264 

1,233 

1,244 

1,167 

Self-employed workers 

816 

817 

847 

848 

915 

925 

903 

875 

875 

Unpaid fa mily workers 

23 

18 

22 

( 1 ) 

t 1 ) 

(’> 

0 ) 

<’) 

<’> 

Nonagriculture! industries 

143,051 

138,144 

137,903 

143.821 

141,901 

141,047 

139,952 

139,579 

138,842 

Wage s nd salary workers 

133,849 

129,232 

128,782 

134,449 

132,983 

132,082 

131,110 

130,465 

129.478 

Government 

21,484 

21,158 

21,072 

21,245 

21.431 

21,395 

21,237 

21,192 

20,904 

Pnvate industries 

112,365 

108,075 

107,711 

113.192 

111.542 

110,684 

109,997 

109,311 

108,674 

Private households 

744 

719 

738 

(ri 

ih 

<’) 

(*> 


(’> 

Other tndustnes 

111,621 

107,356 

106.972 

112,422 

110,677 

109,863 

109,217 

108,574 

107,898 

Self -employed workers . 

9,103 

8,859 

9,063 

9,242 

8,816 

8,940 

8,816 

8,962 

9,184 

Unpard family workers 

99 

53 

57 

i i 

(ri 

(') 

f 1 ) 

i > 

<h 

PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME 2 










All industries: 










Part time for economic reasons . 

5.038 

9,170 

9,305 

4,937 

7,323 

B ,038 

7,839 

8.626 

9,049 

Slack work or business conditions 

3,404 

7,067 

7,103 

3,349 

5,399 

6,020 

5,766 

6,443 

6,857 

Could only find part-time wok 

1,382 

1,827 

1,965 

1,364 

1,585 

1,617 

1,667 

1,764 

1.839 

Part time for noneconomic reasons ..... 

19,853 

19,296 

19,228 

19.402 

18,886 

18,922 

18,864 

18,855 

18,833 

Nonagricultural industries: 










Part time for economic reasons 

4,911 

9,053 

9,168 

4,826 

7,209 

7,932 

7,705 

8,543 

8,942 

Slack work or business conditions 

3,313 

6,989 

7,005 

3,276 

5,304 

5,938 

5,660 

6,390 

6,773 

Could only find part-time work 

1,370 

1.B22 

1,957 

1,354 

1,579 

1,619 

1,658 

1,760 

1,850 

Part time for noneconomic reasons 

19,553 

18,977 

18.892 

19,078 

18,635 

18,642 

18.567 

18,562 

18,493 


1 Data not available. 

2 Persons at work excludes employed persons who were absent from their 
jobs during the entire reference week for reasons such as vacation, illness, or 
industrial dispute. Part time for noneconomic reasons exdudes persons who 
usually work full time but worked only 1 to 34 hours during the reference week for 


reasons such as holidays, illness, and bad weather. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will not 
necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of the 
various series. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the 
release of January data. 
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Table A -6. Selected employment Indicators 


(In thousands) 


Characteristic 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan, 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

AGE AND SEX 










Total. 16 years and over 

145.108 

140,105 

139,833 

146,023 

144,144 

143,338 

142.099 

141,748 

140,887 

16 to 19 years 

5,347 

4,783 

4,726 

5,729 

5,196 

5,194 

5,188 

5,184 

5,083 

16 to 17 years 

1,904 

1.667 

1,569 

2,116 

1,791 

1,779 

1.741 

1,854 

1,755 

18 to 19 years 

3,443 

3,116 

3,157 

3,585 

3,408 

3,413 

3,441 

3,348 

3,300 

20 years and over 

139.762 

135.323 

135,107 

140,294 

138,948 

138,144 

136,911 

136,564 

135,804 

20 to 24 years 

13,399 

12,823 

12,838 

13,665 

13,443 

13,374 

13,050 

13,157 

13,090 

25 years and over 

126,363 

122,500 

122,269 

126,503 

125,422 

124,748 

123,911 

123,302 

122,662 

25 to 54 years 

39,686 

95.530 

95.268 

99.894 

98,373 

97,651 

96,693 

96,255 

95,720 

25 to 34 years 

31,388 

30.003 

29,942 

31,523 

31,070 

30,864 

30,449 

30,369 

30,211 

35 to 44 years 

33,731 

31.844 

31,654 

33,776 

32,683 

32.691 

32,308 

31,999 

31,746 

45 to 54 years 

34,567 

33.683 

33,672 

34,595 

34,420 

34,097 

33,936 

33,888 

33,763 

55 years and over 

26,677 

26,970 

27,000 

26,610 

27,049 

27,096 

27,218 

27,047 

26.942 

Men. 1$ years and over 

77,198 

73,441 

73.195 

77.985 

76,577 

75.847 

75,092 

74,777 

74,053 

16 to 19 years „ 

2,578 

2,224 

2,211 

2,769 

2,531 

2,562 

2,479 

2.484 

2,398 

16 to 17 years 

864 

716 

709 

970 

800 

847 

818 

837 

803 

18 to 19 years 

1,714 

1,508 

1.502 

1,784 

1,728 

1,712 

1,654 

1,640 

1,579 

20 years and over 

74,620 

71,217 

70,984 

75,216 

74,045 

73,285 

72.613 

72,293 

71,655 

2 C to 24 years 

7,099 

6,565 

6,478 

7,265 

6,965 

6,863 

6,723 

6,784 

6,656 

25 yeBfs and over 

67,521 

64,652 

84,506 

67,896 

67,039 

66,456 

65,879 

65,479 

65,031 

25 to 54 years 

53,455 

50,461 

50,369 

53,802 

52,740 

52,128 

51,480 

51,125 

50,865 

25 to 34 years 

17,051 

16,111 

16,010 

17,211 

16,979 

16,789 

16,461 

16,449 

16,288 

35 to 44 years 

18,245 

16,989 

16,909 

18,352 

17,616 

17,663 

17,452 

17,144 

17,027 

45 to 54 years „ 

18,159 

17,360 

17,450 

18,239 

17,944 

17,676 

17,567 

17,532 

17,550 

55 years and over 

14,066 

14.191 

14,137 

14,094 

14,299 

14,328 

14,399 

14,354 

14,166 

Women. 16 years and over 

67.911 

66,664 

66,638 

68.038 

67,567 

67,491 

67,007 

66,970 

66,834 

16toi9yeers 

2,769 

2,559 

2,515 

2,959 

2,665 

2,632 

2,709 

2,699 

2,685 

16 to 17 years 

1,039 

951 

860 

1,146 

990 

932 

923 

1,017 

952 

18 to 19 years 

1.729 

1,607 

1,655 

1,801 

1,680 

1,701 

1,787 

1,708 

1,721 

20 years and over 

65.142 

64,106 

64,123 

65,079 

64,902 

64,860 

64,298 

64,271 

64,148 

20 to 24 years 

6,300 

6,258 

6,360 

6,400 

6,478 

6,510 

6,327 

6,372 

6,434 

25 years and over 

58,842 

57,848 

57,763 

58.607 

58.383 

58.292 

58,032 

57,823 

57,631 

25 to 54 years 

46,231 

45.069 

44,899 

46,091 

45,634 

45,523 

45,213 

45,131 

44.855 

25 to 34 years 

14,337 

13.892 

13,932 

14.312 

14,091 

14.075 

13,988 

13,920 

13,922 

35 to 44 years 

15,486 

14,854 

14.745 

15,423 

15,067 

15,027 

14,856 

14,855 

14,719 

45 to 54 years 

16,409 

16,322 

16,223 

16,356 

16,476 

16,421 

16,369 

16,356 

16,214 

55 years and over 

12,611 

12,778 

12.864 

12,518 

12,750 

12,769 

12.819 

12,693 

12,776 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men. spouse present 

45,918 

44,248 

44.356 

45,975 

45,610 

45.182 

44.712 

44,502 

44.470 

Married women, spouse present 

35,864 

35,550 

35,507 

35,825 

35,649 

35,632 

35,375 

35,563 

35,481 

Women who maintain families 

9,093 

8,705 

8,749 

(*> 

< f > 

( 1 > 

<<> 

<*> 

<h 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Full-time workers 2 , 

119,875 

112,947 

112,215 

121,241 

118,413 

116,865 

115,794 

114,853 

113,665 

Part-time workers 3 .... 

25,233 

27,158 

27,617 

24,755 

25,577 

26,250 

26.200 

26,590 

26,963 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 










Total multiple jobholders 

7,499 

7,676 

7.723 

7,478 

7.410 

7,352 

7,441 

7,626 

7,656 

Percent of total employed 

5.2 

5.5 

5.5 

5.1 

5.1 

5,1 

5,2 

5.4 

5.4 


1 Data not available. 

2 Employed full-time workers are persons who usually work 35 hours or more 
per week. 

3 Employed part-time workers are persons who usually work less than 35 
hours per week. 


NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will not 
necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of the 
various series. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the 
release of January data. 
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Table A-7. Selected unemployment Indicators, seasonally adjusted 


Characteristic 

Number of 

unemployed persons 
(in thousands) 

Unemployment rates 1 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

AGE AND SEX 










Total, 16 years and over 

7,820 

12.467 

13,161 

5.1 

6.8 

7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

16 10 19 years 

1,075 

1,427 

1,410 

15.8 

20.4 

20.8 

20.8 

21.6 

21.7 

16 to 17 yean 

487 

552 

544 

16.7 

24.1 

24.1 

21.4 

22.9 

23.7 

18 to 1 9 years 

592 

888 

870 

14.2 

18.3 

19.1 

20.2 

21.0 

20.9 

20 yean and over 

6,745 

11,040 

11,751 

4.6 

6.2 

6.6 

7.0 

7.5 

8.0 

20 to 24 years 

1,416 

1,943 

2,128 

9.4 

11.1 

12.1 

12.1 

12.9 

14.0 

25 years and over 

5,314 

9,076 

9,572 

4.0 

5.6 

6.0 

6.4 

6.9 

7.2 

25 to 54 years ....... 

4,359 

7,466 

7,832 

4.2 

5.8 

6.3 

6.7 

7.2 

7.6 

25 to 34 years 

1,770 

2,883 

2.984 

5.3 

7.0 

7.5 

7.9 

8.7 

9.0 

35 to 44 years ........... 

1,337 

2.346 

2,447 

3.8 

5.4 

5.9 

6.5 

6.8 

7.2 

45 to 54 years 

1,252 

2.237 

2,401 

3.5 

5.1 

5.5 

5.9 

6.2 

6.6 

55 years and over 

943 

1,603 

1,784 

3.4 

4.8 

4.9 

5.2 

5.6 

6.2 

Men, 16 years and over 

4,250 

7.217 

7,751 

5.2 

7.4 

7.9 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 

16 to 19 years 

600 

B23 

828 

17.8 

24.0 

23.3 

24.4 

24.9 

25.7 

16 to 17 years „ 

280 

301 

315 

224 

28.8 

27.0 

26.5 

26.5 

28.2 

18 to 19 yean 

321 

537 

514 

15.2 

21.2 

21.5 

22.6 

24.7 

24 6 

20 yean and over 

3,650 

6,394 

6,923 

4.6 

6.7 

7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

8.8 

20 to 24 yean 

834 

1,160 

1,335 

10.3 

12.9 

14.2 

14.1 

14,6 

16.7 

25 yean and over 

2,822 

5,275 

5,566 

4.0 

5.9 

6.4 

6.9 

7.5 

7 9 

25 to 54 years .............................. 

2,338 

4,356 

4,607 

4.2 

6.1 

6.7 

7.3 

7,9 

8.3 

25 to 34 years 

976 

1,720 

1,833 

5.4 

7.5 

8.3 

8.8 

9.5 

10.1 

35 to 44 years 

702 

1,323 

1.426 

3.7 

5.4 

5 9 

6.6 

7.2 

7.7 

45 to 54 years „ 

660 

1,313 

1,348 

3.5 

5.6 

6.1 

6.7 

7.0 

7.1 

55 yean and over 

484 

919 

959 

33 

5.1 

5.1 

5.3 

6.0 

6.3 

Women. 16 years and over 

3.570 

5,250 

5,410 

5.0 

6.1 

6.4 

6.7 

7.3 

7.5 

16 to 19 years 

475 

604 

582 

13.6 

16.7 

18.2 

17.1 

18.3 

17.8 

16 to 17 years 

207 

260 

229 

15.3 

19.7 

21.2 

16.2 

19.8 

19.4 

18 to 19 years 

271 

351 

357 

13.1 

15.1 

16.6 

17.5 

17.0 

17.2 

20 yean and over „ 

3,095 

4,646 

4,828 

4.5 

5.6 

5,9 

6.2 

6.7 

7.0 

20 to 24 years 

582 

783 

793 

6.3 

9.2 

98 

10.0 

10.9 

11.0 

25 years and ove' 

2,492 

3,601 

4,006 

4.1 

5.2 

5.4 

5.8 

6.2 

6.5 

25 to 54 years 

2,020 

3,110 

3,225 

4.2 

5.4 

5.7 

6.0 

6.4 

6.7 

25 to 34 yean 

794 

1.163 

1.181 

5.3 

6.4 

6.5 

6.8 

7.7 

7.6 

36 to 44 years 

635 

1,023 

1,021 

4.0 

5.4 

5.8 

6.4 

6.4 

6.5 

45 to 54 yean 

592 

924 

1,054 

3.5 

4.6 

4.9 

5.0 

5.3 

6.1 

55 years and over 1 2 

438 

717 

7B9 

3.4 

4.3 

4.3 

5.4 

5.3 

5.8 

MARITAL STATUS 










Mamed men. spouse present 

1.338 

2,574 

2,718 

2.6 

4.2 

4.4 

5.0 

5.5 

5.8 

Marnod women, spouse present 

1,247 

1,918 

2,022 

3.4 

4,3 

4.5 

4.7 

5.1 

5.4 

•Women who maintain families 2 _... 

694 

1,003 

1,058 

7.1 

9.3 

9.5 

10.3 

10.3 

10.8 

FULL* OR PART-TIME STATUS 










FulMime workers 3 

6,417 

10,839 

11,535 


7.0 


8.0 

8.6 

9.2 

Part-time workers 4 

1,380 

1,635 

1,676 

m 

HI 

mm 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 


1 Unemployment a* a percent of the civilian labor force. 

2 Not seasonally adjusted. 

3 FulMime workers are unemployed persons who have expressed a desire to 
work full time (35 hours or more per week) or are on layoff from full-time jobs. 

4 Part-time workers are unemployed persons who have expressed a desire to 


work part time (less than 35 hours per week) or are on layoff from part-time jobs. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will not 
necessarily add to totals because of the Independent seasonal adjustment of the 
various series. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the 
release of January data. 
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Table A-8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Reason 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb, 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Job losers and persons who completed tempomry jobs 

4.555 

9,098 

9,315 

4,161 

6.156 

6,471 

6,980 

7,696 

8,243 

On temporary layoff 

1,341 

2,052 

1,990 

1.064 

1,413 

1,524 

1.441 

1,488 

1,557 

Not on temporary layoff 

3,214 

7,047 

7,325 

3,097 

4.744 

4.946 

5,539 

6,208 

6,686 

Permanent job losers 

2,276 

5.466 

5,880 

(’> 

(!) 

<!> 

o 

(!) 

<!> 

Persons who comoieted temporary jobs 

938 

1.581 

1,445 

<’> 

(’) 

(’> 

O) 

C 1 ) 

0) 

Job leavers 

768 

841 

850 

792 

940 

1,007 , 

917 

820 

8S7 

Reentrants 

2.103 

2,929 

2,984 

2,126 

2,655 

2,777 I 

2.751 i 

2,034 

2,974 

New entrants 

601 

830 

747 

695 I 

760 

829 

780 ; 

1,005 

860 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total unemployed 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 i 

100.0 

Job losers and persons who completed temporary 










jobs 

567 

66.4 

67.0 

53.5 

58.6 

58.4 

61,1 

62.3 

63.5 

On temporary layoff 

16.7 

15.0 

14.3 

13.7 

13.4 

13.8 

12.6 

12.0 

12.0 

Not on temporary layoff 

40.0 

51.4 

52.7 

39.8 

45.1 

44.6 

40.5 

50.2 

51.5 

Job leavers 

9.6 

6.1 

6.1 

10.2 

8.9 

9.1 

8.0 

6.6 

6,8 

Reentrants 

26,2 

21.4 

21.5 

27.3 

25.3 

25.1 

24.1 

22.9 

22.9 

New entrants 

7.5 

6.1 

5.4 

89 

7.2 

7.5 

6.8 

8.1 

6.7 

UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENT OF THE 










CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 










Job losers and persons who completed temporary 










job* 

3.0 

5.9 

6.1 

2.7 

4.0 

4.2 

4.5 

5.0 

5.4 

Job leaver* 

.5 

.5 

.6 

.5 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.6 

Reentrants ........ 

1.4 

1.9 

1.9 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.9 

New entrants 

.4 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

.7 

.6 


1 Data not available. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-9. Unemployed persons by duration of unemployment 


(Numbers m thousands) 


Duration 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 : 

Mar. 
2006 ! 

Nov. 

2006 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Less than 5 weeks 

2.550 

3,247 

3,067 

2,797 

3,255 

3,267 

3,658 i 

3,404 ; 

3.371 

5 to 14 weeks 

2.782 

4.778 

4,523 

2,549 

3.141 

3,398 

3,619 i 

3,969 l 

4,041 

1 i weeks and over 

2,696 

5,673 

6,305 

2,444 

3,964 

4,517 i 

4,634 | 

5,264 

5,715 

1 5 to 26 weeks 

1,339 

2,611 

2,971 

1,143 

1,757 

1,827 j 

1,987 j 

2,347 

2,534 

2? weeks and over 

1,357 

3,063 

3,334 

1,300 

2.207 

2.591 ; 

2,647 ; 

2,917 

3,182 

Average (mean) dura Bon m weeks 

16.9 

19.9 

21.2 

16.1 

18.9 

19.7 ! 

19.8 

19.8 

20.1 

Median duration, in weeks 

8.4 

11.7 

13.1 

8.2 

10.0 

10.6 j 

10.3 

11.0 

11.2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Total unemployed ... 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less than 5 weeks 

31.8 

23.7 

22.1 

35.9 

31.4 

29.2 

31.0 

26.9 

25.7 

5 to 14 weeks 

34.7 

34.9 

32.5 

32.7 

30.3 

30.4 

29.6 

31.4 

30.8 

IS weeks and over 

33.6 

41.4 

45.4 

31.4 

38.3 

40.4 

39.2 

41.7 

43.5 

15 to 26 weeks 

16.7 

19.1 

21.4 

14.7 

17.0 

17.2 

16.8 

18.6 

19.3 

27 weeks and over 

16.9 

22.4 

24.0 

16.7 

21.3 

23.2 

22.4 

23.1 

24.2 


NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 


Table A-10. Employed and unemployed persons by occupation, not seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Occupation 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rates 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Total, 16 years and over 1 

145.108 

139,833 

8,027 

13,895 

5.2 

9.0 

Management, professional, and related occupations 

52,681 

52,345 

1,121 

2,292 

2,1 

4.2 

Management, business, and financial operations 







occupations 

21.810 

21,813 

485 

1.038 

2.2 

4.5 

Professional and related occupations 

30,871 

30,533 

636 

1.254 i 

2.0 

3.9 

Service occupations 

23,672 

24,074 

1,603 

2,495 

6.3 

9.4 

Sales and office occupations 

36,014 

33,967 

1,759 

3,020 

4.7 

8.2 

Sales and related occupations 

16,352 

15,531 

825 

1,511 

4.8 

8.9 

Office and administrative support occupations 

19,662 

18,436 

935 

1,509 

4.5 

7.6 

Natural resources, construction, and maintenance 







occupations 

14.473 

13,223 

1,581 

2,727 

9.8 

17,1 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations 

965 

803 

160 

216 

14.2 

21.2 

Construction and extraction occupations 

8,473 

7,196 

1,232 

2,067 

12.7 

22.3 

installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 

5,035 

5,224 

190 

445 

3.6 

7.8 

Production, transportation, and material moving 







occupations 

18,268 

16,223 

1,337 

2,585 

6.8 

13.7 

Production occupations 

9,327 

7,647 

659 

1.343 

6.6 

14.9 

Transportation and material moving occupations — 

8,940 

8,575 

678 

1,242 

7.1 

12.7 


1 Persons with no previous work experience and persons whose last job was in the Armed Forces are included in the unemployed total. 
NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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Table A-11. Unemployed persons by Industry and class of worker, not seasonally adjusted 


Industry and dass of worker 

Number of 
unemployed 
persons 
{in thousands) 

Unemployment 

rates 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Total, 16 years and over 1 

8,027 

13,895 

5.2 

9.0 

Nonagri cultural private wage and salary workers 

6,480 

11,685 

5.5 

9.8 

Mining, quarrying, and oil and gas ext'aciion 

28 

105 

3.7 

12.6 

Construdron 

1,170 

1,979 

12.0 

21.1 

Manufacturing 

831 

1,912 

5.0 

12.2 

Durable goods 

507 

1,307 

4.8 

13.1 

Nondurable goods 

324 

605 

5.4 

10.6 

Wholesale and retail trade . 

992 

1,852 

4.9 

9.0 

Transportation and utilities 

267 

558 

4.3 

9.0 

Information 

155 

252 

4.8 

7.8 

Financial activities 

323 

639 

3.4 

6.8 

Professional and business services 

876 

1,597 

6.2 

11.4 

Education and health services ...... 

609 

931 

3.1 

4.5 

Leisure and hospitality 

944 

1,484 

7.6 

11.6 

Other services 

283 

377 

4.6 

6.0 

Agriculture and related private wage and salary workers 

175 

241 

13.2 

19.0 

Government workers 

425 

598 

1.9 

2.8 

Self employed and unpaid family workers 

346 

625 

3.3 

5.9 


1 Persona with no previous work experience are included in the unemployed total. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. Effective with January 2009 data, industries reflect the introduction of the 2007 
Census industry classification system into the Current Population Survey. This industry classification system is derived from the 2007 North American Industry Classification 
System. No historical data have been revised. 


Table A-12. Alternative measures of labor underutilization 


(Percent) 


Measure 

Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 



Mar. 

2008 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 

Mar. 

2009 

U*1 Parsons unemployed 15 weeks or longer, as a percent of the 
crvilian labor force 1 

1.8 


4.1 

1.6 

2.8 

2.9 

3.0 i 

3,4 

3.7 

U*2 Job losers and persons who completed temporary jobs, as a 
percent of the civilian labor force 

3.0 

H 

6.1 

2.7 

4.0 


4.5 j 

5.0 

5.4 

U4 Total unemployed, as a parcent of the civilian labor force 
(official unemployment rate) 

5.2 

8.9 

9.0 

5.1 

6.8 

WM 

7.6 

8.1 

8.5 

U-4 Total unemployed plus discouraged workers, as a percent of the 
civilian labor force plus discouraged workers 

5.5 

9.3 

9.4 

5.3 

7.1 

B§ 

8.0 

H 

8.9 

U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged workers, plus all other 
marginally attached workers, as a percent of the civilian labor 
force plus all marginally attached workers 

6.1 

10.1 

10.3 

5.9 

7.9 

1 

8.8 

N 

9.8 

U-6 Total unemployed, plus all marginally attached workers, plus 
total employed part time for economic reasons, as a percent 
of the civilian labor force plus all marginally attached workers 

9.3 

16.0 

16.2 

9.1 

12.8 

13.5 

13.9 


15.6 


NOTE: Marginally attached workers are persons who currently are neilher 
working nor looking for work but indicate that they want and are available for a job 
and have looked for work sometime in the recent past Discouraged workers, a 
subset of the marginally attached, have given a job-market related reason for no! 
looking currently for a job. Persons employed part time for economic reasons are 


those who want and are available for full-time work but have had to settle for a 
part-time schedule. For more information, see "BLS introduces new range of 
alternative unemployment measures,* in the October 1995 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the 
release of January data. 
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Table A-13. Persons not In the labor force and multiple Jobholders by sex, not seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands) 


Category 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2009 

Mar. 

2008 

Mar. 

2008 

NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE 







Total not in the labor force 

73,860 

81,358 

30,846 

31,919 

49,014 

49,436 

Person* who currently want a job 

4,492 

5,535 

2,051 

2,674 

2,442 

2,861 

Marginally attached to the tabor force 1 

1,352 

2,106 

722 

1,136 

631 

970 

Reason nor currently looking 







Discouragement over job prospects 2 

401 

685 

245 

433 

156 

252 

Reasons other than discouragement 3 

951 

1.421 

477 

703 

474 

717 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 







Total multiple jobholders 4 

7,499 

7.723 

3,691 

3,732 

3,808 

3,991 

Percent of total employed 

5.2 

5.5 

4,8 

5.1 

56 

6.0 

Pnmary job full time, secondary job part time 

4.198 

4,204 

2,276 

2,234 

1,922 

1.970 

Pnmary and secondary jobs Dotri par, time 

1,693 

1.949 

481 

604 

1.212 

1,345 

Primary and secondary jobs both full time 

281 

242 

197 

150 

83 

64 

Hours vary on primary or secondary job 

1,288 

1,277 

724 

698 

564 

579 


1 Data refer to persons who have searched for work during the prior 12 months and 
were available to take a job during the reference week. 

2 Includes thinks no work available, could not find work, lacks schooling or training, 

employer thinks too young or old, and other types of discrimination. 

2 Includes those who did not actively look for work In the prior 4 weeks for such 
reasons as school or family responsibilities, ill health, and transportation problems, as 


well as a small number for which reason for nonparticipation was not determined. 

4 Includes persons who work part time on their primary job and full time on their 
secondary job(t). not shown separately. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of 
January data. 
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Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected Industry detail 


(In thousands) 


Industry 

I Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Mar. 

2008 


Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar, 

2009 p 


NOV. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb, 

2009? 

Mar. 

2009P 

Change 

from: 

Feb. 2009- 
Mar. 2009 p 

Total nonfarm 

136,944 

132,302 

132.130 

132.072 

137,814 

135,755 

135,074 

134,333 

133,682 

133,019 

-663 

























Mining and logging 

741 

766 

754 

736 

756 

793 

789 

781 

772 

754 

-18 

Logging 

55.0 

54.5 

54.3 

49.0 

57.8 

56.6 

55.7 

55.2 

54.7 

51.7 

-3.0 

Mining 

685.9 

711.4 

699.5 

686.6 

697.7 

736.8 

733.3 

725.3 

717.3 

702.2 

-15.1 

Oil and gas extraction 

155.1 

168.3 

166.6 

165.7 

156.2 

167.4 

169.4 

167.7 

167.9 

167.6 

-3 

Mining, except oil and gas' 

215.1 

216.4 

212.9 

215.1 

223.6 

230.7 

229.2 

227.9 

226.1 

224.8 

-1.3 













Support activities for mining 

315.7 

326.7 

320.0 

305.8 

317.9 

338.7 

334.7 

329.7 

323.3 

309.8 

-13.5 

Construction 

7,047 

6,295 

6,152 

6,113 

7,401 

6.939 

6,841 

6,706 

6,599 

6,473 

-126 

Construction of buildings ...„ 

1,650.7 

1,475.9 

1,439.1 

1,412.2 

1,712.6 

1,588.4 

1,572.9 

1,536.9 

1,509.7 

1,476.3 

-33.4 

Res.dential build-ng 

832.9 

716.8 

698.7 

685.5 

868.2 

781.7 

769.4 

755.2 

740.6 

722.6 

-18.0 

Nonresidential building 

817.8 

757.1 

740.4 

726.7 

844.4 

806.7 

803.5 

781.7 

769.1 

753.7 

-15.4 

Heavy ard civil engmeenng construction 

909.3 

822.8 

816.2 

827.2 

993.6 

942.5 

933.2 

926.6 

920.5 

910.1 

-10.4 

Specialty trade contractors 

4,486.9 

3,996.7 

3,896.4 

3,873.1 

4,694.5 

4,408.5 

4,335.2 

4,242.2 

4,168,8 

4,086.2 

-82.6 

Residential spe&alty trade contactors 

1,995.3 

1,725.2 

1,683.1 

1,671.2 

2,096.9 

1,921.6 

1,883.6 

1,838.3 

1,800.2 

1,759.5 

-40.7 

Nonresidential specialty trade contractors . 

2.491.6 

2.271.5 

2,213.3 

2,201.9 

2,597.6 

2,486.9 

2,451.6 

2,403.9 

2,368,6 

2,326.7 

-41.9 













Production workers 

9.782 

8,849 

8,701 

8,571 

9,853 

9,322 

9,174 

8,946 

8,800 

8,654 

-146 

Durable goods 

8,599 

7,812 

7,686 

7,583 

8,637 

8,216 

8,085 

7,881 

7,753 

7,628 

-125 

Production workers 

6,114 

5,407 

5,301 

5,198 

6,146 

5,741 

5,633 

5,458 

5,348 

5,233 

-115 

Wood products 

470.6 

393.4 

373.5 

379.5 

479.8 

4298 

416.2 

403.9 

389.4 

389,2 

-.2 

Nonmetailic mineral products 

467 8 

416.2 

4066 

402.7 

479.4 

450.1 

441.2 

434.3 

424.5 

415.2 

-9.3 

Pnmary metals 

450.7 

410.2 

393.7 

386.2 

450.9 

429.8 

4196 

409.3 

395.5 

387,0 

-8.5 

fabricated metal products 

1.550.7 

1,419.5 

1,391.0 

1,364.2 

1,557.5 

1,486.3 

1,461.5 

1,425.3 

1,398.5 

1,370.6 

-27.7 

Machinery .............. 

1,192.8 

1,123.8 

1,097 1 

1,071.3 

1,193.8 

1,162.7 

1,150.2 

1,126.0 

1,100,6 

1,073.6 

-27,0 

Computer and electronic products' 

1,253.5 

1,211.8 

1,193.7 

1,188.0 

1,257.9 

1,233.3 

1.223.7 

1,212.9 

1,198.6 

1,193.3 

-5.3 

Computer and peripheral equipment 

1833 

179.9 

174.9 

174.3 

183.8 

181.8 

180.0 

180.3 

176.6 

175.1 

-1.5 

Communications equ'pment 

127.7 

130.8 

130.0 

129.7 

128.3 

129.S 

129.1 

129.6 

129.4 

130.0 

.6 

Semiconductors and electronic components 

437.3 

409.3 

401.2 

398.1 

4392 

423.2 

417.4 

410.5 

403.8 

400.6 

-3.2 

Electronic instruments 

442.7 

433.3 

430.5 

429.6 

443.6 

438.8 

437.6 

4338 

431.6 

430.8 

-.8 

Electrical equipment and appl'ances 

425.7 

406.4 

398.9 

3894 

427.4 

417.5 

412.0 

406.1 

400.3 

391.3 

-9.0 

Transportation equipment' 

1,655.5 

1,398.9 

1,419.3 

1,399.4 

1,653.8 

1,532.5 

1,501.8 

1,423.5 

1,424.2 

1,398.3 

-25.9 

Motor vehicles and parts*. 

922 1 

688.3 

716.5 

704.1 

918.3 

809.6 

781.5 

711.2 

718.1 

700.6 

-17.5 

Furniture and related products 

498.9 

424.0 

412.0 

404 3 

501 4 

449.6 

440.6 

428.6 

416.6 

406.4 

-10.2 

Miscellaneous manufactunng 

633.0 

607.3 

600.2 

598.1 

635.2 

624.2 

618.4 

611.0 

604.5 

602.4 

-2.1 

Nondurable goods 

4,960 

4,707 

4.658 

4,627 

5,006 

4,866 

4,817 

4,759 

4,718 

4,682 

-36 

Production workers 

3,668 

3,442 

3.400 

3.373 

3,707 

3.581 

3,541 

3.488 

3,452 

3,421 

-31 

Food manufactunng 

1,458.6 

1,447,5 

1,438.6 

1,435.7 

1,485.7 

1,489.0 

1,477.6 

1,470.7 

1,467.0 

1,464.2 

-2.8 

Beverages and tobacco products 

193.0 

169.3 

185.4 

186.7 

198.9 

196.4 

195.8 

194.2 

191.5 

192.8 

1.8 

Textile mills 

158.7 

133.7 

129.0 

127.5 

158.5 

140.6 

136.8 

133.6 

130.2 

128.2 

-2.0 

Textile product mills 

151.4 

137.5 

133.3 

128.7 

151.0 

143.5 

141.2 

137.4 

134.3 

129.4 

-4.9 

Apparel 

202.9 

173.3 

174.4 

173.0 

203.8 

187.1 

183.5 

178.9 

177.2 

174.8 

-2.4 

Leather and allied products 

333 

32.4 

31.3 

31.4 

33.2 

32.6 

32.6 

32.4 

31.8 

31.6 

-.2 

Paper and paper products 

447.4 

426.4 

418.6 

414.8 

449,9 

437.1 

433.4 

427.3 

422.0 

418.6 

-3.4 

Printing and related support activities 

605.9 

555.6 

546.1 

540.1 

607.4 

574.1 

567.0 

558.1 

550,0 

542.1 

-7,9 

Petroleum and coal products 

113.5 

109.9 

110.5 

111.3 

116,3 

117.2 

116.9 

114.2 

114.6 

114,4 

-.2 

Chemicals 

8523 

828.8 

827.0 

823.4 

854.0 

842.6 

837.1 

832.7 

829.7 

825.8 

-3.9 

Plastics and rubber products 

742.9 

672.8 

664.1 

654.3 

747.3 

705.9 

694.9 

679.7 

669.5 

659.7 

-9.8 


See footnotes at the end of table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and selected Industry detail— Continued 


(In thousands) 



Not seasonally adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Industry 

Mar. 

2008 


Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2Q09 P 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2009 p 

Change 

from: 

Feb. 2009- 
Mar. 2009 p 

Service-providing 

115,597 

112,722 

112,880 

113,013 

116,014 

114,941 

114,542 

114,208 

113,840 

113.482 

-358 

Private service-providing 

92,757 

90.275 

90,036 

90,088 

93.573 

92,398 

92,010 

91,666 

91,297 

90,944 

-353 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

26.330 

25.534 

25,212 

25,199 

26,629 

26.005 

25,843 

25.735 

25,614 

25,502 

-112 

















2,888.7 



















Electronic markets and agents and brokers .... 

646.0 

842.1 

836.5 

835.9 

849.7 

851.8 

847.0 

845.8 

841.4 

839.8 

-1.6 

Retail trade 

15,278.9 

14.878.5 

14,649.1 

14,669.5 

15,506.0 

15,126.0 

15,037.9 

14,991.5 

14,940.7 

14,892.9 

■47.8 

Motor vehicle and pans dealers' ....... 

1,874.6 

1.694.9 

1,689.1 

1,683.7 

1,890.9 

1,770.5 

1,745.6 

1,730.1 

1,716.4 

1,700.3 

-16.1 

Automobile dealers 

1.219.6 

1,070.8 

1,066.8 

1,059.7 

1,227.6 

1,121.2 

1,099.9 

1,088.6 

1,078.8 

1,066.9 

-11.9 

Furniture and home furnishings stores 

542.3 

511.2 

493.5 

489.7 

550.4 

522.6 

514.2 

508.3 

500.0 

497.7 

-2.3 

Electronics and appliance stores 

549 4 

538.5 

533.6 

521.6 

552.9 

541.5 

538.6 

535.5 

536.4 

526.2 

-10.2 

Building matenal and garden supply stores 

1.241,6 

1,161.0 

1,156.4 

1,168.6 

1,264.9 

1,235.8 

1,227.8 

1,214.9 

1,206.4 

1,193.0 

-13.4 

Food and beverage stores 

2,849.1 

2,822.7 

2.801.7 

2,801.7 

2,874.7 

2,843.5 

2,835.1 

2,835.3 

2,827.1 

2,826.7 

-A 

Health and personal care stores 

1,003,2 

986.0 

980.1 

979.6 

1,007.7 

989.4 

991.2 

985.7 

986.0 

985.1 

-.9 













Clothing and clothing accessones stores 
Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music 

1,445.6 

1,440.7 

1,388.5 

1,385.1 

1,498.2 

1,462.2 

1,448.5 

1,445.0 

1,443.6 

1,437.4 

-6.2 

stores . ... 

636.6 

634,4 

600.3 

592.9 

653.8 

633.1 

624.3 

620.8 

613.8 

611.4 

-2.4 

Genera! merchandise stores' 

3,022.8 

3.033,4 

2.964.5 

3.028.7 

3,060.7 

3,024.5 

3,029.2 

3,040.7 

3,043,4 

3,057.2 

13.8 

Department stores 

1.544.8 

1,540.2 

1,489.6 

1,501.3 

1,583.5 

1,517.5 

1,521.2 

1,529.1 

1,533.7 

1,533.4 

-.3 

Miscellaneous store retailers 

834.1 

805.1 

805 4 

786.6 

854.5 

838.3 

825.0 

819.5 

815.7 

808.3 

-7.4 

Nonstore retailers „ 

435.2 

426.5 

415.1 

409.3 

443.1 

427.7 

424.0 

422.7 

419.7 

418.3 

•1.4 

























Rail transportation 

230.1 

225.9 

223.6 

223.6 

231.4 

229.0 

226.8 

227.1 

2253 

224.9 

-.4 

Water transportation 

62.8 

58.0 

57.2 

56.7 

66.0 

62.6 

60.3 

59.7 

60.5 

59.8 

-.7 

Truck transportation 

1,389.4 

1.292.8 

1,275.7 

1,269.5 

1,414.6 

1,358.0 

1,340.8 

1,323.3 

1.310.4 

1.295.5 

-14.9 

Transit and ground passenger transportation 

433.6 

418.5 

418. S 

417.8 

420.0 

411.7 

410.1 

408.1 

406,6 

405.0 

-1.6 

Pipeline transportation 

40.5 

42.9 

42.7 

42.3 

40.8 

43.2 

43.3 

43.1 

43.0 

42.8 

-.2 

Scenic and sightseeing transportation 

23 1 

20.8 

20.3 

20.8 

28.7 

27.2 

27.2 

26.9 

26 6 

26.4 

-.2 

Support activities tor transportat.cn 

587.8 

564.3 

557.0 

547.5 

591.2 

582.2 

579.5 

569.3 

560.4 

553.2 

-7.2 

Couners and messengers 

572.7 

565.0 

558.3 

553.4 

577.5 

565.7 

564.6 

563.2 

563.7 

558.6 

-5.1 

Warehousing and storage 

672.4 

655.2 

644.7 

644.6 

677.8 

663,2 

659.5 

656.9 

6S2.4 

650.8 

-1.6 

Utilities 

555.2 

568.4 

568.0 

569.0 

557.4 

564.0 

S64.6 

569.3 

570,0 

570.9 

.9 

Information 

3,016 

2,895 

2,903 

2,904 

3,023 

2.965 

2,940 

2,924 

2,917 

2,907 

-10 

Publishing industries, except Internet 

891.8 

840.5 

832.4 

825.5 

893.3 

863.6 

657.8 

846.3 

834.8 

827.2 

-7.6 

Motion picture and sound recording industnes 

3808 

360.5 

380.7 

393.5 

385.2 

385.0 

377.2 

376.7 

389,0 

395.0 

6.0 

Broadcasting except Internet 

317.9 

304.8 

299.8 

298.5 

319.0 

313.1 

306.1 

306.5 

302.3 

299.7 

-2.6 

Telecommunications 

1.027.2 

1.001.8 

1.001.9 

995.6 

1,028.0 

1,010.2 

1.004.0 

1,001.6 

1,000.3 

996.4 

-3.9 

Data processing, hosting and related services 

264.7 

252.2 

253 3 

2567 

263.4 

257.5 

2564 

257.0 

255.4 

255.2 

-.2 

Other information services 

133.9 

135.0 

134.9 

133.8 

134.2 

135.1 

136.5 

135.7 

134.8 

133.7 

-1.2 

Financial activities 

8,171 

7,901 

7,863 

7,823 

8,204 

8,043 

8,010 

7,954 

7.910 

7,867 

-43 




5,856.1 

20.8 

5,832.8 

20.8 



5,924.0 

21.3 

5,890.4 

21.0 

5,863,3 

21.0 

5,838.0 

20.8 


Monetary authorities - central bans 

22.5 

20.8 

22.4 

21.5 

-.2 

Credit intermediation and related activities’ .. 

2,765.2 

2,661.1 

2,651.9 

2,636.3 

2,763.3 

2,692.8 

2,680.8 

2.665.3 

2,652.9 

2,637.7 

-15.2 

Depository aedrt intermediation' 

1,823.3 

1,799.2 

1,791.0 

1,781.2 

1,824.9 

1,806.9 

1,804.9 

1,798,1 

1,792.7 

1.785.2 

-7.5 

Commercial banking 

1,361.3 

1,346.7 

1,340.2 

1,333.4 

1,362.0 

1,352.7 

1.351.8 

1,346.6 

1,342.4 

1,336.0 

-6.4 

Securities, commodity contracts, investments . 

868.4 

823.8 

818.6 

812.0 

867.5 

842.1 

839.9 

826.5 

819.7 

812.4 

-7.3 

insurance carriers and related activities 

2,310.6 

2,279.4 

2,276.0 

2,275.5 

2,313.3 

2,300.9 

2,292.0 

2,287.4 

2,281.1 

2,279.0 

-2.1 

Funds, trusts, and other financial vehicles 

89.7 

90.2 

88.8 

88.2 

89.3 

91.4 

90.0 

90.2 

88.6 

88.1 

-.5 

Real estate and rental and teasing 

2,114.6 

2,025.3 

2,006.6 

1,990.2 

2.148.5 

2,093.8 

2,085.8 

2,063.2 

2,047.0 

2.029.1 

-17.9 

Real estate 

1,468.7 

1,418.8 

1,406.8 

1,398.6 

1,489.4 

1,461.7 

1,458.2 

1,444.9 

1,435.1 

1,423.4 

•11.7 

Rental and leasing services 

618.0 

578.5 

569.8 

563.5 

630.6 

603.8 

599.3 

589.9 

583.6 

577.1 

-6.5 

Lessors of nonfinancial intangible assets 

27.9 

28.0 

28.0 

28.1 

26.5 

28.3 

28.3 

28.4 

28.3 

28.6 

.3 


See footnotes at the end of table. 
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Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and selected Industry detail— Continued 


(In thousands) 



z 

1 

1 



Seasonally adjusted 



Industry 

Mar. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009P 

Mar. 

2009P 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2009 p 

Change 

from: 

Feb. 2009- 
Mar. 2009 p 













Professional and technical services' 

7,882.5 

7,787.7 

7,797.5 

7.750.9 

7,818.8 

7,827.7 

7,797.2 

7,765.5 

7,728.8 

7,697.5 

-31.3 



1,144.1 

1,021.4 

1.139.5 

1.063.5 

1.139.0 

1.042.0 

1,168.8 

948.8 

1,157.7 

941.0 

1,156.8 

933.7 

1,154.1 

927.5 

1,149.2 

926.3 

1,146.5 

927.9 


Accounting and bookkeeping services .. 

1.064.1 

1.6 

Architectural and engineenng services 

Computer systems design and related 

1,430.5 

1,391.3 

1,370.7 

1,353.9 

1,450.9 

1,428.6 

1,419.4 

1,411.1 

1,392.5 

1,376.2 

-16.3 

services 

Management and technical consulting 

1,426.5 

1.459.7 

1,469.7 

1,454.0 

1,432.4 

1,467.9 

1,466.8 

1,462.4 

1,463.9 

1,460.0 

-3.9 



1,011.8 

1,886.9 

1,009.1 

1,854.0 



1,024.9 

1,682.0 

1,020.5 

1,872.1 

1.025.7 

1.871.7 

1,020.6 

1,865.3 

1,014.5 

1,859.0 



1.895 5 

1.848.9 

1,906.7 

-6.3 


7,955 2 

7,222.4 

7,089.8 

7,078,3 

8,228.2 

7,778.3 

7,686.3 

7,567.6 

7,432.9 

7,337,3 

-95.6 

Administrative and support services' 

7 603 6 

6,863,0 

6,735.5 

6,724.3 

7,870.7 

7,414.2 

7,324.4 

7,203.1 

7,070.9 

6,976.6 

-94.3 

Employment services' 

3,176.0 

2.561.4 

2.485.3 

2,433.8 

3,304.7 

2.896.7 

2,829.5 

2,720.5 

2,628.4 

2,540.0 

-88.4 


2,372.2 

1.829.4 

1,767.7 

1.728.8 

2,486.8 

2,128.5 

2,055.6 

1,965.7 

1,888.5 

1,816.8 

-71.7 


836 5 

814.0 

806.8 

807.6 

831.1 

823.7 

816.0 

817.6 

606. B 

804.4 

-2.4 


1.721 0 

1,652.2 

1.628.9 

1,657.6 

1,853.7 

1.829.4 

1,818.1 

1,812.5 

1,798.7 

1,791.1 

-7.6 

Waste management and remediation services 

351.6 

359.4 

354.3 

354.0 

357.5 

364.1 

361.9 

364,4 

362.0 

360.7 

-1.3 

Education and health services 

18 833 

19,013 

19,239 

19,269 

18,698 

19,044 

19,080 

19,119 

19,141 

19,149 

8 

Educational services ....... 

3,153 1 

3,017.5 

3,221.5 

3.219.9 

3,006.5 

3,066.0 

3,063.1 

3,088.4 

3,087.1 

3,080.3 

-6.8 

Health care and social assistance 

15.679 4 

15,995.7 

16,017.7 

16,048.7 

15,691.1 

15,977.8 

16,017.0 

16,030.3 

16,053.5 

16,068.3 

14.8 

Health care 1 2 3 

13 168 7 

13.455.3 

13,471.0 

13,492.4 

13.199.7 

13,442.4 

13,475.9 

13,490.2 

13,512.9 

13,526.4 

13.5 

Ambulatory health ca r e services’ 

5.587 5 

5,734.3 

5,749.3 

5,761.5 

5,599.3 

5,727.7 

5,742.6 

5,753.3 

5,768.2 

5,775.9 

7,7 

Offices of physicians 

2,238 0 

2,295.7 

2,298.0 

2,301.5 

2,243.7 

2,289.8 

2,294.5 

2,300.4 

2,304.9 

2,308.1 

3.2 

Outpatient care centers 

527 6 

536.7 

537.5 

538.6 

527.5 

536.9 

536.7 

538.0 

538.5 

539.2 

.7 

Home health care services . 

941 7 

976.3 

985.2 

990.9 

943.3 

975.6 

980,7 

981.4 

989.5 

992.2 

2.7 



4.699.5 

3.021.5 

4,699.5 

3,022.2 

4,697.5 

3,033.4 

4,599.1 

3,001.3 

4,692.4 

3,022.3 

4,703.7 

3,029.6 

4.707.5 

3,029.4 

4,710.6 

3,034,1 

4,709.9 

3.040.6 

-.7 

6.5 

Nursing and residential care facilities’ 

2,993 7 

Nursing ca-e facilities 

1.610 7 

1,612.9 

1,611.6 

1,617.3 

1,614.7 

1,614.5 

1,617.3 

1,616.6 

1,617.7 

1,620 7 

3.0 

Social assistance’ 

2.510 7 

2.540.4 

2,546.7 

2,556.3 

2,491.4 

2,535.4 

2,541.1 

2,540.1 

2,540.6 

2,541.9 

1.3 

Child day care services 

879 0 

669.5 

872.8 

873.5 

861.7 

863.2 

864.3 

862.7 

861.4 

858.8 

-2.6 

Leisure and hospitality 

13,156 

12,667 

12.676 

12,813 

13,528 

13,344 

13,304 

13,268 

13,240 

13,200 

-40 


1,837.2 

1,732.9 

1,747.3 

1,776.1 

1,996.1 

1,944.0 

1,947.1 

1,943.8 

1,943.7 

1,935.1 

-8.6 

Performing arts 8nd spectator soorfs 

385.0 

366.6 

373.5 

3794 

409.3 

396.8 

401.4 

405.7 

403.7 

403.1 

-.6 

Museums, historical sites, zoos, and parks .... 

124.0 

119.3 

118.8 

120.0 

133.2 

130.6 

130.8 

130.3 

130.6 

129.5 

-1.1 

Amusements, gambling, and recreation 

1.328.2 

1,246.8 

1,255.0 

1,276.7 

1,453.6 

1.414.6 

1,414.9 

1,407.8 

1,409.4 

1,402.5 

-6.9 

Accommodation and food services 

11.318.5 

10.933.9 

10,930.8 

11,037.1 

11,532.0 

11,399.6 

11,356.5 

11,323.7 

11,296.2 

11,264.7 

-31.5 



1.685.5 

9.248.4 

1,677.1 

9,253.7 

1,668.0 

9,369.1 

1,883,9 

9,648.1 


1,794.3 

9,562.2 

1,768.4 

9,555.3 

1,750.9 

9,545.3 

1.728.3 

9.536.4 

-22.6 

-8.9 

Food services and drinking places 

9,493.5 

9,587.5 

Other sen/ices 

5,518 

5,388 

5,400 

5.402 

5,537 

5,509 

5,477 

5,461 

5,448 

5,425 

-23 

Repair and maintenance 

1,242.5 

1,168.8 

1,165.5 

1,163.1 

1.242.2 

1,204.7 

1,189.9 

1.184.7 

1,176.7 

1,166.4 

-10,3 

Personal and laundry services 

1,317.1 

1,292.9 

1,296.0 

1.295.6 

1.324.2 

1,323.2 

1,320.9 

1,313.6 

1,313.3 

1,304.7 

-8.6 

Membership associations and organizations . 

2.958.1 

2,926.5 

2,938.2 

2,943 6 

2,970.2 

2,980.7 

2,965.7 

2,963.1 

2,958,1 

2,953.8 

-4.3 



22,447 

2,779 

22,844 

2,780 

22,925 

2,784 


22,543 

2,783 

22,532 

2,778 

22,540 

2,793 

22,543 

2,795 

22,538 

2,802 


Federal ... 

2,732 

2,751 

7 

Federal, except U S Postal Service 

1,976.7 

2,042.0 

2,057.8 

2.066.5 

1,989 6 

2.052.4 

2.057.3 

2,065.8 

2,070.7 

2,079.1 

8.4 

U S Postal Service 

755.6 

736.5 

722.0 

717.7 

761.5 

730.1 

720.9 

726,9 

724.0 

722.8 

-1.2 

State government 

5,293 

5,119 

5.302 

5,320 

5,152 

5.197 

5,196 

5,192 

5,187 

5,184 

-3 

State government education 

2.482.5 

2,320.4 

2,503.3 

2,524.3 

2,334.7 

2,380.3 

2,381.3 

2,380.2 

2,378.8 

2,379.2 

.4 

State government, excluding education . 

2,810.1 

2.798.6 

2,798.8 

2.795.9 

2.617.3 

2,816.4 

2.814.8 

2,811.6 

2,808.5 

2,804.6 

-3.9 

Local government 

14,815 

14,549 

14.762 

14,821 

14,538 

14,563 

14,558 

14,555 

14,561 

14,552 

-9 

Local government education 

8,440.8 

8,173.3 

8,392.1 

8,445,4 

8,076.4 

8,067.6 

8,060.5 

8,070.7 

6,081.1 

6,080.3 

-.8 

Local government, excluding education 

6,373.9 

6.375.2 

6,370.3 

6,375.5 

6,461.5 

6,496.6 

6,497.7 

6,484.7 

6,479.5 

6,471.8 

-7.7 


1 1ncludes other industries, not shown separately. 

2 Includes motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies and trailers, and motor 

vehicle parts. 


3 Includes ambulatory health care services, hospitals, and nursing 
and residential care facilities. 
p * preliminary. 
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Table B-2. Average weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers 1 on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected Industry detail 



Not seasonally adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Industry 

Mar. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2Q09 P 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2009 p 

Change 

from: 

Feb. 2009- 
Mar. 2009 p 





































Construction 

38.5 

37.1 

37.0 

37.3 

38.9 

37.7 

38.0 

37.9 

38.1 

37.8 

-.3 













Overtime hours 

3.9 

2.7 

2.5 


4.0 

3.2 

2.9 

2.9 

13 

■ 

.0 

Durable goods 

41.4 

39.5 

39.2 

Kin 


40.4 

40.0 

39.8 

KITH 

KT : - -v- 

-.2 










■PX1 

■rfi 














Nonmetaliic mineral products 

426 

38.9 

38.6 

39.2 

43.2 

40.9 

40.9 

40.2 

40.0 

39.8 

-.2 

Primary metals 

43.0 

40.3 

39.6 

40.1 

43.0 

40.9 

40.5 

40.4 

39.9 

40.1 

.2 

Fabricated metal products 

41.7 

39.5 

39.2 

38.8 

41.8 

40.8 

40.3 

39.7 

39.4 

38.9 

-.5 

Machinery 

42 8 

40.8 

40.5 

40.1 

42.8 

41.4 

41.1 

40.9 

40.5 

40.2 

-.3 

Computer and electronic products 

41 0 

40.4 

40.3 

39.9 

41.0 

41.3 

40.4 

40.7 

40.5 

39.9 

-.6 

Electrical equipment and appliances 

41.2 

39.3 

38.5 

38.0 

41.3 

40.2 

39.7 

39.4 

38.8 

38.2 

-.6 

Transportation eauipment 

425 

40.3 

40.1 

40.1 

42.4 

40.9 

40.9 

40.4 

40.1 

40.1 

.0 

Motor vehicles and parts 2 

42.0 

38.2 

38.0 

38.1 

41.9 

40.0 

39.9 

38.6 

38.1 

38.2 

.1 

Furniture and related products 

38.5 

37.4 

36.9 

37.8 

38.7 

37.2 

37.3 

37.7 

37.5 

37.9 

.4 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

39.4 

38.3 

37.9 

38.3 

39.2 

38.5 

38.3 

38.4 

38.2 

38.2 

.0 

Nondurable goods 

40.5 

39.4 

39.1 

39.2 

40.7 

39.9 

39.7 

39.7 

39.4 

39.4 

.0 

Overtime hours 

3.8 

3.0 

2.8 

2.8 

3.9 

3.4 

3,1 

3.2 

3.0 

3.0 

.0 

Food rr.anufactunng 

40.3 

39.7 

39.3 

39.6 

40.8 

39.9 

39.8 

40.1 

39.9 

40.0 

.1 

Beverages and tobacco products 

39.9 

36.3 

36.4 

35.4 

40.1 

37.9 

36.7 

37.0 

36.8 

35.7 

-1.1 

Textile mills 

38.8 

36.7 

36.0 

36.5 

38.8 

37.7 

37.0 

37.1 

36.5 

36.6 

.1 

Textile product mills 

39.4 

36.5 

36.9 

37.1 

39.3 

37.9 

37.1 

37.0 

37.0 

37,0 

.0 

Apparel 

36.9 

35.6 

35.3 

36.3 

36.7 

36.2 

36.0 

36.0 

35.6 

36.1 

.5 

Leather and allied products 

39.0 

33.4 

32.5 

33.4 

38.6 

34.4 

34.7 

34.0 

33.1 

33.3 

.2 

Paper and paper products 

43.3 

41.4 

41.2 

40.7 

43.6 

42.1 

41.9 

41.6 

41.5 

41.1 

-.4 

Printing and related support activities 

38.7 

37.4 

37.3 

37.6 

38.6 

38.2 

38.0 

37.7 

37.5 

37.5 

.0 

F'etroleum and coat products 

42.8 

44.9 

43.5 

42.7 

43.7 

44.4 

45.3 

45.1 

43.8 

43.9 

.1 

Chemicals 

41.9 

40.8 

41.0 

40.8 

41.9 

41.3 

41.1 

41.1 

41.0 

40.9 

-.1 

Plastics and rubber products 

41.1 

39.9 

39.3 

39.2 

41.2 

40.6 

40.0 

39.9 

39.5 

39.4 

-.1 

Private service-providing 

32.5 

31.8 

32.3 

32.2 

32.4 

32.2 

32.2 

32.2 

32.1 

32.1 

.0 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

33.3 

32.4 

32.7 

32.8 

33.3 

33.0 

32.9 

32.9 

32.B 

32.8 

.0 

Wholesale trade 

38.6 

37.7 

38.1 

37.8 

38.4 

38.1 

37.8 

38.1 

37.9 

37.7 

-.2 

Retail trade ... ;... 

30.0 

29.2 

29.6 

29.6 

30.2 

29.8 

29.7 

29.7 

29.8 

29.7 

-.1 

Transportation and warehousing 

36.7 

35.5 

35.4 

36.1 

36.6 

36.1 

36.2 

36.0 

35.7 

36.0 

.3 

Utilities 

43.0 

42.5 

43.2 

42.0 

43.2 

42.4 

42.9 

42.6 

43.1 

42.2 

-.9 

Information 

36.7 

36.8 

37.1 

36.9 

36.5 

37.0 

37.0 

37.2 

36.9 

36.8 

-.1 

Financial activities 

36.2 

35.9 

36.8 

36.5 

35.8 

36.1 

35.9 

36.2 

36.2 

36.1 

-.1 

Professional and business services 

35.1 

34.4 

34.9 

34.9 

34.8 

34.9 

34.8 

34.9 

34.8 

34.7 

-.1 

Education and health services 

32.7 

32.3 

32.5 

32,4 

32.7 

32.4 

32.4 

32,4 

32.3 

32.4 

.1 

Leisure and hospitality 

25.3 

24.0 

25.0 

24.8 

25.3 

25.0 

25.0 

24.8 

25.0 

24.8 

-.2 

Other services 

30.9 

30.5 

30.7 

30.6 

30.9 

30.7 

30.6 

30.7 

30.6 

30.6 

.0 


1 Data relate to production workers in mining and logging and manufacturing, 2 Includes motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies and trailers, and motor 

construction workers in construction, and nonsupervisory workers vehicle parts, 

in the service-providing industries. These groups account for approximately p * preliminary. 


four-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls. 
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Table B-3. Average hourly and weekly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers 1 on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and 
selected industry detail 


Industry 

Average hourly earnings 

Average weekly earnings 

Mar. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2009 p 










Seasonally adjusted 

17.90 

18.43 

18.47 

18.50 

605.02 

613.72 

615.05 

614.20 









763.16 










Construction 

21.44 

22.32 

22.26 

22.48 

825.44 

828.07 

823.62 

838.50 

Manufacturing 

17.62 

18.03 

18.07 

18.07 

724.18 

712.19 

708.34 

708.34 

Durable goods 

18.56 

18.99 

19.08 

19.16 

768.38 

750.11 

747.94 

751.07 







524.43 

531.36 

532.14 

Nonmetallic mineral products 

16.79 

16.82 

17.05 

17.23 

715.25 

654.30 

658.13 

675.42 







797.94 

779.33 

706.76 

Fabricated metal products 

16.86 

17.24 

17.29 

17.31 

703.06 

680.98 

677.77 

671.63 

Machinery 

17.87 

18.16 

18.21 

18.32 

764.84 

740.93 

737.51 

734.63 

Computer and electronic products 

20.76 

21.46 

21.37 

21.60 

851.16 

866.98 

861.21 

861.84 

Electrical equipment and appliances 

15.64 

15.81 

15.94 

15.99 

644.37 

621.33 

613.69 

607.62 

Transportation equipment 

23.52 

24.66 

24.68 

24.79 

999.60 

993.80 

989.67 

994.08 

Furniture and related products 

14.42 

14.95 

14.86 

14.96 

555.17 

559.13 

548.33 

565.49 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

15.08 

15.66 

15.97 

15.97 

594.15 

599.78 

605.26 

611.65 

Nondurable goods 

16.01 

16.51 

16.49 

16.39 

648.41 

650.49 

644.76 

642.49 










Beverages and tobacco products 

19.73 

20.07 

20.33 

20.37 

787.23 

728.54 

740.01 

721.10 

Textile mills 

13.45 

13.90 

13.71 

13.77 

521.86 

510.13 

493.56 

502.61 

Textile product mills 

11.77 

11.59 

11.53 

11.33 

463.74 

423.04 

425.46 

420.34 










Leather and allied products . 

12.81 

14.10 

14.31 

14.25 

499.59 

470.94 

465.08 

475.95 

Paper and paper products 

18.70 

19.27 

18.99 

18.86 

809.71 

797.78 

782.39 

767.60 

Printing and related support activities 

16.64 

16.79 

16.85 

16.76 

643.97 

627.95 

628.51 

630.18 

Petroleum and coal products 

27.06 

29.13 

29.57 

29.66 

1,158.17 

1,307.94 

1,286.30 

1,266.48 

Chemicals 

19.31 

19.89 

19.92 

19.76 

809.09 

811.51 

816.72 

806.21 

Plastics and rubber products 

15.72 

16.24 

16.23 

16.17 

646.09 

647.98 

637.84 

633.86 

Private service-providing 

17.70 

18.23 

18.33 

18.31 

575.25 

579.71 

592.06 

589.58 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

16.14 

16.37 

16.47 

16.43 

537.46 

530.39 

538.57 

538.90 

Wholesale trade 

20.08 

20.44 

20.64 

20.63 

775.09 

770.59 

786.38 

779.81 

Retail trade 

12.88 

12.96 

12.98 

13.02 

386.40 

378.43 

384.21 

385.39 

Transportation and warehousing 

18.20 

18.68 

18.77 

18.62 

667.94 

663.14 

664.46 

672.18 

Utilities 

28.90 

29.27 

29.68 

29.38 

1,242,70 

1,243.98 

1,282.18 

1,233.96 

Information 

24.62 

25.03 

25.11 

25.26 

903.55 

921.10 

931.58 

932.09 

Financial activities 

20.17 

20.48 

20.67 

20.69 

730.15 

735.23 

760.66 

755.19 

Professional and business services 

21.00 

22.16 

22.52 

22.56 

737.10 

762.30 

785.95 

787.34 

Education and health services 

18.74 

19.26 

19.25 

19.22 

612.80 

622.10 

625.63 

622.73 

Leisure and hospitality 

10.77 

11.03 

11.07 

10.99 

272.48 

264.72 

276.75 

272.55 

Other services 

16.11 

16.34 

16.33 

16.37 

497.80 

498.37 

501,33 

500.92 


1 See footnote 1, table B-2. 
p = preliminary. 
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Table B-4. Average hourly earnings of production and nonsupervisory workers 1 on private nonfarm payrolls by industry sector 
and selected industry detail, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009P 

Mar, 

2009P 

Percent 
change from: 
Feb. 2009- 
Mar. 2009 p 

Total private: 








Current dollars 

$17.90 

$18.34 

$18.40 

$18.43 

$18.47 

$18.50 

0.2 

Constant (1982) dollars 2 

8.28 

8.54 

8.65 

8.64 

8.62 

N.A. 

< 3 ) 

Goods-produdng 

19.17 

19.63 

19.69 

19.72 

19.78 

19.84 

.3 









Construction 

21.58 

22.28 

22.41 

22.43 

22.44 

22.61 

.8 









Excluding overtime * 

16.82 

17.25 

17.33 

17.36 

17.46 

17.48 

.1 

Durable goods 

18.58 

18.91 

18.94 

18.99 

19.07 

19.16 

.5 

















Trade, transportation, and utilities 

16.07 

16.29 

16.31 

16.36 

16.38 

16.38 

.0 

Wholesale trade 

20.04 

20.29 

20.31 

20.41 

20.49 

20.56 

.3 

Retail trade 

12.83 

12.93 

12.94 

12.97 

12.96 

12.98 

.2 

Transportation and warehousing 

18.25 

18.66 

18.66 

18.72 

18.72 

18.69 

-.2 

Utilities 

28.79 

28.91 

29.16 

29.22 

29.67 

29.25 

-1.4 

Information 

24.58 

24.94 

24.91 

24.98 

25.07 

25.19 

.5 

Financial activities 

20.12 

20.41 

20.53 

20.53 

20.56 

20.64 

.4 

Professional and business sen/ices 

20.78 

21.78 

21.97 

22.04 

22.20 

22.33 

.6 

Education and health services 

18.69 

19.13 

19.20 

19.18 

19.23 

19.21 

-.1 

Leisure and hospitality 

10.75 

10.90 

10.94 

10.97 

10.98 

10.98 

.0 

Other services 

15.94 

18.29 

16.29 

16.30 

16.25 

16.24 

-.1 


1 See footnote 1 , table B-2. 4 Derived by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time 

2 The Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers and one-half. 

(CPI-W) is used to deflate this series. NA. * not available. 

3 Change was -0.1 percent from Dec. 2008 to Jan. 2009, the latest month p * preliminary, 

available. 
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Table B-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly hours of production and nonsupervisory workers 1 2 * * 5 on private nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and 
selected Industry detail 

(2002*100) 



Not seasonally adjusted 


Seasonally adjusted 


Percent 

Feb. Mar. change from: 
2009 p 2009 p Feb- 2009- 

Mar. 2009 p 


Totai private ... 

Goods-produdng 

Mining and logging 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable goods 

Wood products 

Nonmetallic mineral products 

Primary metals 

Fabricated metal products 

Machinery 

Computer and electronic products .... 
Electrical equipment and appliances . 

Transportation equipment 

Motor vehicles and parts * 

Furniture and related products ... 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

Nondurable goods 

Food manufacturing 

Beverages and tobacco products 

Textile mills 

Textile product mills 

Apparel 

Leather and allied products .... 

Paper and paper products 

Printing and related support activities 

Petroleum and coal products 

Chemicals 

Plastics and rubber products 

Private service-providing 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Transportation and warehousing 

Utilities 

Information 

Financial activities 

Professional and business services 

Education and health services 

Leisure and hospitality 

Other services .. 


1 See footnote 1. table B-2. 

2 Includes motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies and trailers, and 

motor vehicle parts. 

p = preliminary. 

NOTE: The index of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by dividing 


the current months estimates of aggregate hours by the 
corresponding 2002 annual average levels. Aggregate hours estimates 
are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and production 
and nonsupervisory worker employment. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-6. Indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls of production and nonsupervlsory workers 1 on private nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector and 
selected Industry detail 

(2002=100) 


Industry 

Not seasonally adjusted 

Seasonally adjusted 

Mar. 

2008 

! I 

KB 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

20Q9 P 

Mar. 

2008 

Nov. 

2008 

Dec. 

2008 

Jan. 

2009 

Feb. 

2009 p 

Mar. 

2009 p 

Percent 
change from: 
Feb. 2009- 
Mar. 2009 p 











124.8 














Mining and logging 

174.7 

180.4 

175.2 

167.7 

181.0 

193.9 

188.0 

186.2 

182.4 

174.5 

-4.3 

Construction 

120.5 

106.3 

103.0 

104.3 

130.0 

120.9 

120.8 

118.0 

116.9 

114.0 

-2,5 

Manufacturing 

106.3 

94.6 

92.5 

91.1 

107.5 

100.9 

98.7 

96.1 

94.2 

92.3 

-2.0 

Durable goods 

110.2 

95.1 

93.0 

91.6 

111.2 

102.9 

100.1 

96.8 

94.5 

92.4 

-2.2 

Nondurable goods 

99.0 

93.2 

91.3 

90.2 

100.8 

97,4 

95.9 

94.7 

93.4 

92.3 

-1.2 

Private service-providing 

132.0 

129.4 

131.8 

131.4 

132.0 

132.8 

132.8 

132.6 

131.9 

131.6 

-.2 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

119.4 

114.2 

114.4 

114.5 

120.5 

117.9 

117.0 

116.9 

116.2 

115.B 

-.3 

Wholesale trade 

130.5 

124.6 

126.0 

124.7 

130.5 

127.9 

126.2 

126.9 

125.9 

124.9 

-.8 

Retail trade 

109.9 

105.0 

104.7 

105.3 

112.1 

108.5 

107.7 

107.7 

107.6 

107.1 

-.5 

Transportation and warehousing 

125.3 

119.0 

117.9 

118.9 

126.6 

123.7 

123.3 

122.1 

120.2 

120.6 

.3 

Utilities 

118.1 

121.9 

125.4 

120.9 

118.9 

119.1 

121.9 

122.1 

125.7 

121.6 

-3.3 

Information 

123.3 

120.8 

122.2 

122.5 

122.5 

123.8 

122.8 

122.9 

122.1 

122.0 

-.1 

Financial activities 

135.5 

132.7 

136.6 

134.9 

134.4 

135.4 

134.9 

135.1 

134.6 

134.0 

-.4 

Professional and business services 

143.2 

139.6 

142.8 

142.5 

142.5 

145.1 

144.9 

144.3 

143.3 

142.4 

-.6 

Education and health services 

143.2 

147.0 

149.6 

149.2 

141.8 

146.7 

147.5 

147.8 

147.8 

148.1 

.2 

Leisure and hospitality 

131.5 

123.0 

128.8 

128.3 

135.1 

133.9 

133.9 

132.9 

133.8 

132.3 

-1.1 

Other services 

117.2 

114.4 

115.4 

115.4 

116.4 

117.6 

116.6 

116.6 

115.6 

115.0 

-.5 


1 See footnote 1 , table B-2. by the corresponding 2002 annual average levels. Aggregate 

p = preliminaiy. payroll estimates are the product of estimates of average hourly 

NOTE: The index of aggregate weekly payrolls are calculated by earnings, average weekly hours, and production and nonsupervisory 

dividing the current months estimates of aggregate payrolls worker employment. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-7. Diffusion Indexes of employment change 


(Percent) 


Time span 


ES 


■Hi 

ES 


1 

ESI 

E9 

El 

ISl 

Dec. 


{ Private nonfarm payrolls, 271 industries 1 

Over 1 -month span: 






















55.7 


59,4 



















41.1 

42.6 

36.9 

37.6 





20.5 









Over 3-month span: 











































39.7 

37.3 


33.6 

32.8 

34.9 

33.2 


20.6 







Over 6-month span: 











































47.4 

40.2 

334 

31.0 

33.4 

30.8 

29.0 

26.0 

24.4 





Over 12-month span: 











































49.1 

50.2 

47.fi 

43.7 

42.3 

38.0 

37.8 

32.3 

28.2 


24.0 

p 22.5 

p 20.1 












Manufacturing payrolls, 83 industries 1 


Over i-month span 













2005 

36.7 

45.4 

42.2 

46.4 

404 

33.7 

41.0 

43.4 

45.8 

47,6 

44.6 

47.0 

2006 

57.8 

49.4 

53.6 

47.0 

37.3 

50.6 

49.4 

42.2 

40.4 

42.8 

41.0 

44.0 

2007 

44.6 

41.0 

30.7 

24.7 

38.0 

32.5 

43.4 

30.7 

39.2 

42.8 

60.8 

48.2 

2008 

2009 

30.7 
6.0 ; 

28.9 
p 11.4 

37.3 
p 15.7 

32.5 

40.4 

25.3 

25.9 

27.7 

22.9 

18.7 

15.1 

10,2 

Over 3-month span: 













2005 

36.7 

43.4 

41.0 

41.6 

35.5 

36.1 

34.9 

36.7 

42.2 

44.0 

38.6 

48.8 

2006 

56.6 

57.2 

48.2 

48.2 

44 6 : 

50.0 

43.4 

45.2 

36.7 

33.1 

35.5 

39.2 

2007 

40.4 

33,1 | 

33.1 

28 9 

29.5 

30.1 

31.9 

26 9 

30.7 

30.7 

39.2 

51.2 

2008 

2009 

48.8 

6.0 

33.7 ' 
p 3.0 

28.3 
p 8.0 

29.5 

26.5 

22.9 

19.9 

16.9 

22.3 

21.1 

15.1 

11.4 

Over 6-month span: 













2005 

33.7 

39.8 

38.0 

36.1 

35.5 

34.9 

I 39.8 

36.1 

36.1 

38.0 

36.7 

39.8 

2006 

45.2 

45.2 

50.6 

48.8 

50.6 

50.0 

I 45.2 

47.0 

43.4 

42.2 

39.8 

34.3 

2007 

37.3 

! 33.1 

29.5 

28.9 

30.7 

34.9 

28.9 

26.5 

29.5 

28.3 

33.7 

38.0 

2008 

2009 

34.3 

9.0 

! 30.1 
p 6.0 

37.3 
p 3.6 

35.5 

25.3 

20.5 

17.5 

18.1 

16.9 

13.3 

11.4 

9.6 

Over 12-month span: 













2005 

45.2 

44.0 

42.2 

41.0 

36.7 

35.5 

32.5 

34.3 

33.1 

33.7 

33.7 

38.0 

2006 

44.0 

41.0 

41.0 

39.8 

39.8 

45.2 

42.2 

42.8 

47.0 

48.6 

45,8 

44.6 

2007 

39.8 

36.7 

37.3 

30.7 

28.9 

29.5 

30.7 

28.9 

33.1 

28.9 

34.3 

35,5 

2008 

2009 

27.7 

8.4 

28.9 
p 4.8 

i 25.9 
p 7.2 

25.3 

30.7 

27.1 

24.7 

19.3 

i 21.7 

21.7 

16.9 

15.1 


1 Based on seasonally adjusted data for 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans and 
unadjusted data for the 12-month span. 

P= preliminary. 

NOTE: Figures are the percent of Industries with employment increasing 


plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between industries with Increasing 
and decreasing employment. 
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Abstract 


Renewed interest in fiscal policy has increased the use of quantitative models to evaluate 
policy. Because of modelling uncertainty, it is essential that policy evaluations be robust to 
alternative assumptions. We find that models currently being used in practice to evaluate 
fiscal policy stimulus proposals are not robust. Government spending multipliers in an 
alternative empirically-estimated and widely-cited new Keynesian model are much smaller 
than in these old Keynesian models; the estimated stimulus is extremely small with GDP and 
employment effects only one-sixth as large and with private sector employment impacts likely 
to be even smaller. 
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In a recent paper 1 Christina Romer, Chair of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, and Jared Bernstein, Chief Economist of the Office of the Vice-President, provided 
numerical estimates of the impact of an increase in government spending on GDP and 
employment in the United States, Such estimates are a crucial input for the policy making 
process. They help determine the appropriate size and timing of countercyclical fiscal policy 
packages and they help inform members of the Congress and their constituents about whether 
a vote for a policy is appropriate. For packages approaching $ 1 trillion including interest, as 
in 2009, the stakes are enormous. The estimated economic impacts matter. 

The Romer-Bemstein estimates are based on two particular quantitative 
macroeconomic models - one from the staff of the Federal Reserve Board and the other from 
an unnamed private forecasting firm. By averaging the impacts generated by these two 
models, they estimate that an increase in government purchases of 1 percent of GDP would 
induce an increase in real GDP of 1.6 percent compared to what it otherwise would be. Their 
results are shown in Figure 1. Also shown in Figure 1 are the estimated effects of exactly the 
same policy change — a permanent increase in government purchases — as reported in another 
study published a number of years ago by one of us. 2 

It is clear from Figure 1 that the results are vastly different between the different 
models. Perhaps the most important difference is that in one case higher government spending 
keeps on adding to GDP “as far as the eye can see,” while in the other case the effect on GDP 
diminishes as non-government components are crowded out by government spending. 


1 See Romer and Bernstein (2009), Appendix 1, page 12, This paper was written during the transition period in 
early January before Christina Romer was swom in as Chair of the Council of Economic Advisers. 

See Taylor (1993), Figure 5-8A, page 166. This is a rational expectations model with staggered wage and 
price setting and thus could be described as “new Keynesian” as defined below. 


2 
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percent change 



Figure 1. Estimated Impact on GDP of a Permanent Increase in 
Government Purchases of 1 percent of GDP 

Macroeconomists remain quite uncertain about the quantitative effects of fiscal 
policy. This uncertainty derives not only from the usual errors in empirical estimation but also 
from different views on the proper theoretical framework and econometric methodology. 
Therefore, robustness is a crucial criterion in policy evaluation. Robustness requires 
evaluating policies using other empirically-estimated and tested macroeconomic models. 

From this perspective Figure 1 is a concern because it shows that the Romer-Bemstein 
estimates apparently fail a simple robustness test, being far different from existing published 
results of another model. For these reasons an examination of the Romer-Bemstein results is 
in order. 
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I. The Need for an Alternative Assessment 

We think it is best to start by conducting a fresh set of simulations with a 
macroeconomic model other than one of those used in Figure 1 . We focus on the Smets- 
Wouters model of the U.S. economy. 3 The Smets-Wouters model is representative of current 
thinking in macroeconomics. It was recently published in the American Economic Review and 
is one of the best known of the empirically-estimated “new Keynesian” models. It is very 
similar to, and “largely based on” according to Smets and Wouters, another well-known 
empirically-estimated new Keynesian model developed by Christiano, Eichenbaum and Evans 
(2005). The Smets-Wouters model was highlighted by Michael Woodford (2009) as one of 
the leading models in his review of the current consensus in macroeconomics. 4 

The term “new Keynesian” is used to indicate that the models have forward looking, 
or rational, expectations by individuals and firms, and some form of price rigidity, usually 
staggered price or wage setting. The term also is used to contrast these models with “old 
Keynesian” models without rational expectations of the kind used by Romer and Bernstein. 5 
New Keynesian models rather than old Keynesian models are the ones commonly taught in 
graduate schools because they capture how people’s expectations and microeconomic 
behavior change over time in response to policy interventions and because they are 
empirically estiimated and fit the data. They are therefore viewed as better for policy 
evaluation. In assessing the effect of government actions on the economy, it is important to 


3 See Smets and Wouters (2007) for a complete review of their model. It determines 14 endogenous variables: 
output, consumption, investment, the price of capital, the capital stock, capital services, the capital utilization 
rate, labor supply, the interest rate, the inflation rate, the rental rate on capital, the wage rate, the marginal 
product of labor, and the marginal rate of substitution between work and consumption. The 14 equations include 
forward looking consumption, investment, price and wage setting as well as several identities. 

4 See Woodford (2009), which also contains a useful survey of the whole “new Keynesian” literature. 

5 There is a rational expectations version of the FRB/US model. We simulated a permanent increase in 
government purchases in this version and found that the multipliers declined sharply over time unlike those 
reported by Romer and Bernstein (2009) but similar to the Taylor (1 993) rational expectations model as shown 
in Figure 1. We infer that the FRB/US model and the private sector model used by Romer and Bemstien are not 
new Keynesian models with rational expectations. Also, as explained below, new Keynesian models would not 
allow an assumption of a constant zero interest rate forever. 
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take into account how households and firms adjust their spending decisions as their 
expectations of future government policy changes. 

We first show that the assumptions made by Romer and Bernstein about monetary 
policy — essentially an interest rate peg for the Federal Reserve — are highly questionable 
according to new Keynesian models. We therefore modify that assumption and look at the 
impacts of a permanent increase in government purchases of goods and services in the 
alternative model. According to the alternative model the impacts are much smaller than 
those reported by Romer and Bernstein. 

We then consider more realistic scenarios. We look at the impact when government 
spending follows the fiscal policy legislation enacted in February 2008 and we look at a 
scenario in which monetary policy is more responsive. For these scenarios the impact with the 
alternative model is even smaller. 

II. The Problem with an Interest Rate Peg 

Romer and Bernstein assume that the Federal Reserve pegs the interest rate — the 
federal funds rate — at the current level of zero for as long as their simulations run. Given their 
assumption that the spending increase is permanent, this means forever. In fact, such a pure 
interest rate peg is prohibited in new Keynesian models with forward-looking households and 
firms because it produces calamitous economic consequences. As Thomas Sargent and Neil 
Wallace 6 pointed out more than thirty years ago, a pure interest rate peg will lead to instability 
and non-uniqueness in a rational expectations model. Inflation expectations of households and 
firms become unanchored and unhinged and the price level may explode in an upward spiral. 

A permanent increase in government spending as a share of GDP would eventually 
raise the real interest rate. This is the mechanism by which other shares of spending 

6 See Sargent and Wallace (1975). Though the Sargent and Wallace model assumes perfectly flexible prices the 
same results hold in models with sticky prices. 
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(consumption, investment, and net exports) would be reduced to make room for the increased 
government share. With the Fed holding the nominal interest rate constant at the current 
value near zero, and thus below inflation, the lower real rate would cause inflation to rise and 
accelerate without limit. Thus the combination of a permanent increase in government 
spending and the Fed setting the interest rate at zero would lead to hyperinflation. 

If the combination of a permanent government spending increase and a zero interest 
rate peg were assessed by the Smets-Wouter model or, for that matter, any of the new 
Keynesian models, the economy’s projected performance would reflect the aforementioned 
consequences. To achieve stability of output and inflation in such a model one must instead 
assume that, at some point, the federal funds rate is allowed to move above zero and respond 
to the state of the economy rather than be held fixed. 

For the simulations presented here we therefore assume that the Federal Reserve only 
keeps the federal funds rate constant for a finite period of time after which it moves the 
interest rate depending on what is happening to the economy. We begin by assuming that it 
keeps the interest rate equal to zero and constant through 2009 and 2010 and then follows a 
standard monetary policy rule thereafter. Thus, in 201 1, nominal interest rates will change 
somewhat and forward-looking households and firms will incorporate this monetary policy 
response in their decision making. Keeping interest rates constant for two years still does not 
seem very realistic and would likely result in an increase in inflation, but it is certainly more 
realistic than pegging the interest rates at zero forever, or even for four years. 

III. Government Spending Multipliers: New Keynesian versus Old Keynesian 

Table 1 shows the response of real GDP to a permanent increase in government 
purchases of 1 percent of GDP in the new Keynesian model and contrasts these with the 
average of the two models of Romer and Bernstein. The simulations are done using a new 
database of macroeconomic models designed explicitly with the purpose of doing such policy 
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evaluation and robustness studies. 7 The increase in government spending is assumed to start 
in the first quarter of calendar 2009. The forward looking models require explicit 
assumptions about what household’s and firms expect. Our assumption is that, as of the first 
quarter of 2009, people expect the government spending increase to continue permanently (as 
in the Romer-Bemstein policy specification), and that the spending increase is initially debt- 
financed. The Smets-Wouters model assumes that any increase in debt used to finance the 
increased government spending is paid off with interest by raising taxes in the future. We 
assume that these taxes are “lump sum” in the sense that they not affect incentives to work, 
save or invest. They do, however, lower future after tax earnings and thereby wealth. If we 
took such incentive effects into account the increase in government spending would 
eventually reduce real GDP. Hence, our assumptions err on the side of overestimating the 
size of the impact of government spending on real GDP. 


Table 1: Impact of a Permanent Increase in Government Spending by 1 Percent of GDP 

(federal funds rate set to zero throughout 2009 and 2010) 



Percentag 

2009Q1 

e increase 

2009Q4 

tn real GDi 

201 0Q4 

201 1Q4 

2012Q4 

Romer/Bemstein 

1.05 

1.44 

1.57 

1.57 

1.55 

Smets/Wouters 

1.03 

0.89 

0.61 

0.44 

0.40 


Observe that the Smets-Wouters model predicts a much smaller boost to GDP than the 
estimates reported by Romer and Bernstein. The Smets-Wouters multiplier is smaller 
throughout the whole simulation period, and by 201 1 is only about one-third the size of the 
Romer-Bemstein multiplier. The Smets-Wouters model also shows a rapid reduction in the 
size of the impact over time. Overall the Smets-Wouters impacts are very similar in size and 

7 

The model database is described in Wieland, Cwik, Mueller, Schmidt and Wolters (2009) and used in a model 
comparison exercise by Taylor and Wieland (2008). 
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timing to those found in the Taylor (1993) model shown in Figure 1 . In sum, the Romer- 
Bemstein estimates are much more optimistic in their GDP estimates than the alternative 
model considered here. 

The Smets-Wouters model predicts that the increase in GDP by the end of 2009 is 
smaller than the increase in government expenditures itself; that is, the multiplier is less than 
one. Thus, the model predicts that government “stimulus” quickly produces a permanent 
contraction in private sector investment and/or consumption. Note that the magnitude of the 
contraction grows over time. By the end of 20 1 2, for each dollar of “stimulus”, the flow of 
goods and services produced by the private sector falls by sixty cents. 


IV. Alternative Assumptions about Monetary Policy 

Table 2 shows what would happen if the length of time for which the federal funds 
rate is anticipated to remain constant is shorter and extends only through the end of 2009. In 
other words we now assume that the Fed starts following its feedback rule for policy starting 
in 2010 rather than waiting until 2011. 


Table 2: Impact of a Permanent Increase in Government Spending By 1 Percent of GDP 

(federal funds rate set to zero throughout 2009) 



Percentag 

2009Q1 

e increase 

2009Q4 

n real GDI 

201 0Q4 

> 

201 1Q4 

2012Q4 

Romer/Bemstein 

1.05 

1.44 

1.57 

1.57 

1.55 

Smets/Wouters 

0.96 

0.67 

0.48 

0.41 

0.40 


The impacts in Table 2 are uniformly smaller through 201 1 than those in Table 1 
because interest rates can begin to increase earlier (in 20 1 0 rather than 2011) accelerating the 
crowding out process in the new Keynesian model. Note that the differences between the 
Smets-Wouters simulations in Table 1 and 2 are not nearly as large as the differences between 
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either of these and the Romer-Bemstein impacts. In what follows we will continue with tf 
assumption that the Fed can start to increase interest rates if necessary in 2010. 


V. A More Realistic Path for Government Purchases 

Although a permanent increase in government purchases of goods and services is a 
good way to understand the properties of a model, it is not a realistic description of the fisc 
policy packages under consideration in the United States and other countries recently nor c 
the final $787 billion fiscal stimulus package enacted and signed into law 8 on February 17, 

2009. For example, about half of that fiscal stimulus package consists of transfer payment 
for unemployment assistance, nutritional aid, and health and welfare payments, and tempoi 
tax cuts. In addition, the package does not provide for an immediate permanent increase ir 
government purchases of goods and services. Most of the purchases authorized by the law 
one-time and phased in, with the lion’s share of the purchases completed within four years. 

Table 3 shows the U.S. fiscal stimulus package’s impact on the federal deficit and 
federal government purchases in billions of dollars. The government purchases column 
corresponds to the permanent increase in government purchases simulated and reported in 
Tables 1 and 2 except of course that it is not permanent. Observe that $21 billion or just 2j 
percent of the total $787 billion increase in the deficit spending occurs in fiscal year 2009, 
which is when the economy is expected to be weakest. 9 Federal purchases then increase in 

2010, stay relatively steady for two years, and then begin to decline again in 2012. Since tl 
stimulus bill is a mixture of increased transfer payments, tax refunds, and higher govemme: 
purchases, the path for the deficit is different from the path of the increase in government 
purchases. 


8 The official name of the legislation is The American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 

9 The U.S. government’s 2009 fiscal year runs from October 1, 2008 to September 30 lh , 2009. 
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One component of federal government transfers — certain transfers going to state and 
local governments — is similar to federal purchases in that the funds are to be used by the 
states to purchase goods and services. These intergovernmental transfers, which consist 
mainly of funds for education and public safety activities, are shown in the third column of 
Table 3. During the first three years, these government transfers exceed federal purchases. It 
is difficult to determine how much of the transfers to states and localities will ultimately result 
in an increase in spending on goods and services. States and localities might use some or all 
of the funds to avoid raising taxes or increasing borrowing. To the extent that they do, the 
transfer would not produce a net increase in government purchases of goods and services. 
Romer and Bernstein (2009) assume that 60 percent of these transfers go to purchases of 
goods and services. In keeping with that assumption, we consider in what follows the impact 
on GDP of an increase in government purchases equal to column 2 plus 60 percent of column 
3 in Table 3. We assume that the path of purchases is constant for all the quarters within a 
fiscal year and that, as assumed Romer and Bernstein (2009), there is a one quarter lag in the 
effect of the increase of transfers to states and localities on their purchases of goods and 
purchases. We also experimented with other interpolation schemes but the results were not 
substantially different and we focus here on the simple constant level assumption. 
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Table 3. Increased Deficit, Federal Government Purchases, and Transfers to State and 
Local Governments for Purchases of Goods and Services in the February 2009 Stimulus 
Legislation (billions of dollars) 


Fiscal 

Year 

Increase 
in Federal 
Purchases 

Increase 
in Transfers to 
States, Localities 

Increase 
in Federal 
Deficit* 

2009 

21 

48 

184 

2010 

47 

107 

400 

2011 

46 

47 

134 

2012 

36 

8 

36 

2013 

25 

4 

27 

1014 

27 

0 

22 

2015 

11 

0 

5 

2016 

-2 

0 

-8 

2017 

-3 

0 

-7 

2018 

-2 

0 

-A 


Source: Authors’ calculations derived from Congressional Budget Office, “Cost Estimate for 
Conference Agreement for H.R.l”, February 13, 2009 

♦Excludes impact of interest payments on the public debt incurred to finance the stimulus 
package. 


Figure 2 presents the results of the simulation. The bar graph shows the increased 
government purchases as a share of GDP, and the line graph shows the impact of the increase 
in purchases on real GDP according to the Smets-Wouters model. The quarters in Figure 2 
refer to the calendar year rather than the fiscal year. We show the results through 2013 even 
though we simulate the impacts over the full ten years. 
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Percent of GDP 



Figure 2. Estimated Output Effects of Government Purchases in the February 
2009 Stimulus Legislation. (Government purchases equal federal purchases plus 60 
percent of transfers to state and local governments for purchases of goods and 
services) 

VL Estimated Impacts 

According to the Smets-Wouters model, the impacts of this package on GDP are very 
small. But particularly worrisome is that during the first year the estimated stimulus is minor 
and then even turns down in the third quarter. Why the very small effect in the first year? 

The answer comes in part from the timing of the government expenditures and the 
forward-looking perspective of households. The small amount of government spending in the 
first year is followed by a larger increase in the second year. Households and firms anticipate 
the second year increase during the first year. They also anticipate that ultimately the 
expenditures will be financed by higher taxes. The negative impact of the delayed 
government spending and the negative wealth effect on private consumption of higher 
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anticipated future taxes combine to reduce the positive impact of the stimulus. As a result, the 
first-year GDP impact is initially small and turns down. 

In the Smets-Wouters model there is also a strong crowding out of investment. Hence, 
both consumption and investment decline as a share of GDP in the first year according to the 
Smets-Wouters model. This negative effect is offset, as shown in Figure 1, by the increase in 
government spending in the first year, but it causes the multiplier to be below one right from 
the start. Figure 3 shows the impact on consumption and investment. 


Percent of GDP 

. 8 -, 



-I I t I I 1 1 ] T I I | . 1 I | I r~ 

2009 2010 2011 2012 2013 


Figure 3. Crowding Out of Consumption and Investment in the 
February 2009 Stimulus Legislation (Government purchases are 
as in Figure 2) 


Note that as the government purchases come back down in 2013, the multiplier turns 
negative. The declines in consumption plus investment are greater than the increases in 
government spending. Though not shown in Figure 2, the simulations show that the impact on 
GDP is negative for many years beyond 2013. 
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Because of the negative effects on consumption and investment, it is possible to get 
negative GDP multipliers in the first year with government purchases paths slightly different 
from those in Figures 2 and 3. For example, a sharper increase in government spending in the 
second year compared to the first leads to more crowding out of consumption and investment 
in the first year and the multiplier can turn negative. In fact, our simulations of the first 
stimulus bill passed by the House of Representatives in 2009 had this property, but changes 
by the conference committee and revised estimates of the path of government purchases by 
the Congressional Budget Office removed the negative multiplier. 

There is a large literature on whether an increase in government spending reduces 
consumption and investment in real business cycle models, and the literature carries over to 
some degree to new Keynesian models with sticky prices and wages like the Smets-Wouters 
model. See Coenen and Straub (2005) for a discussion and references to many other 
contributions. In the standard real business cycle model government spending has a negative 
wealth effect. Households consume less. Investment also declines. 

A possible criticism of new Keynesian models like the Smets-Wouters model is that 
they are not Keynesian enough, because they assume that all households are forward-looking 
and optimize their spending decisions. Some have suggested that one should allow for the 
possibility that some households follow “rules of thumb” like the original Keynesian 
consumption function with a high and constant marginal propensity to consume. Others have 
suggested that one should assume that many households are constrained to consume all their 
current income. See for example, Gali, Lopez-Salido, Valles (2007). However, Coenen and 
Straub (2005), show that it is empirically unlikely that an increase in government spending 
crowds in consumption even with such assumptions. There are two reasons: the estimated 
share of constrained households is relatively low and the negative wealth effects induced by 
government spending shocks are large. 
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Although some might worry that new Keynesian models are faulty because they miss 
old Keynesian rule-of-thumb or constrained consumers, we note that the.Smets-Wouters 
model is estimated and it fits the data well. People might also worry that the small and 
negative multipliers depend on assumptions about monetary policy responses and the 
particular time profiles of fiscal spending packages. It is for this reason that we have used 
actual data on fiscal policy and realistic assumptions about monetary policy. 

It is also possible to criticize new Keynesian models such as Smets-Wouters because 
they are too Keynesian. In contrast with real business cycle models, the estimated new 
Keynesian models assume “sticky prices” by introducing staggered price and wage setting. 
But as Chari, Kehoe, and McGrattan (2009) have emphasized the models go further in the 
Keynesian direction by assuming “the backward indexation of prices” in “a mechanical way” 
which amplifies Keynesian aggregate demand effects of policy. 


VII. Impacts of an Entire U.S. Stimulus Package 

Although the simulations in this paper have focussed on government spending 
multipliers in the case of changes in government purchases of goods and services, it is 
possible to say something about the impact of a the broader U.S. fiscal stimulus package, 
which also includes tax rebates and one-time transfer payments to individuals. For this 
purpose we focus on the impact in the fourth quarter of 20 1 0 where the size of the increased 
government purchases (including 60 percent of transfers to states and localities for this 
purpose) is .73 percent of GDP and the impact on GDP is .46 percent, implying a multiplier in 
that quarter of .63 (=,46/.73). We choose this quarter for two reasons. First, as shown in 
Figure 2, it is close to the quarter of maximum GDP impact, so by choosing this quarter we 
will in no way be understating the results. In fact, the impact declines sharply after this 
quarter. Second, this is the quarter for which Romer and Bemstiein (2009) report their 
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widely-cited calculation that the fiscal stimulus package of February 2009 will increase GDP 
by 3.6 percent and employment by 3-1/2 million. Hence, the last quarter of 2010 is useful for 
comparison purposes. 

As Table 3 shows, the deficit (excluding interest payments) increases by more than the 
increase in government purchases in fiscal year 2009 through 2011. The lion’s share of the 
difference between the deficit and purchases, 80 percent, consists of temporary tax rebates 
and entitlement benefits for unemployment insurance, Medicaid benefits, health insurance 
subsidies, and cash welfare payments. The fourth quarter of 2010 (calendar year) is the first 
quarter of fiscal year 2011. In fiscal year 201 1, the deficit minus purchases is $41 billion 
(=134-93=41). However, this is a large decrease from fiscal year 2010 where the difference is 
$246 billion (400-154=246). So for the purpose of estimating the impact of the broader 
package in 20 1 0Q4 (calendar) we take the average of fiscal year 20 1 0 and 20 1 1 , or the 
average of 41 and 246, which is $144 billion or about 1 percent of GDP. 

How much of this “non-govemment-purchases” increase in the deficit should we add 
to government purchases to compute the impact on GDP? To the extent that the tax rebates 
and transfers to individuals are temporary, permanent income theory, even in the presence of 
liquidity effects, says that the impact on consumption and thereby aggregate demand will be 
small. Although there is a great deal of uncertainty, a review of the literature over the years 
suggests that the marginal propensity to consume for such tax and transfer payments is at 
most 0.3, though it will depend on timing, expectations, and other factors. Recent aggregate 
evidence suggests that it may be much smaller. For example, an examination of the 
Economic Stimulus Act of 2008 indicates that the impact of the tax rebates on consumption 
was insignificantly different from zero. 10 Transfers to individuals, such as entitlement 
payments for unemployment compensation, and health and welfare benefits, could be 
expected to have an effect on consumption similar to temporary tax rebates. Although such 

10 The estimated regression coefficients reported in Taylor (2009) are not statistically different from zero. 
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payments may temporarily boost household income, they also create employer incentives for 
layoffs and for household members to delay their return to work. In sum, in our view, a 
coefficient of .3 for the impact of these tax and transfers payments on consumption is likely 
an upper bound and certainly a generous assumption about the size of the impact. 

In any case, by assuming that the impact on consumption of the extra 1 percent 
discretionary increase in the deficit is .3 percent of GDP and using the above mentioned 
multiplier of .63 the impact will be to increase GDP by an additional . 1 9 percent. If we add 
this to the .46 percent GDP increase from purchases, the total impact will be to increase GDP 
by .65 percent in the fourth quarter of 2010 compared to what it would otherwise be. 

Romer and Bernstein (2009) calculated that the impact of the 2009 stimulus package 
would be to raise GDP by 3.6 percent by the fourth quarter of 2010, which is 6 times greater 
than our calculation based on the new Keynesian model simulations of the impact of 
purchases and a generous assessment of the impact of tax rebates and temporary transfers. 

Romer and Bernstein (2009) also give an estimate of the increase employment from 
the fiscal package. They assume an additional 1 million jobs for each 1 percent increase in 
real GDP. Thus they estimate an increase of 3-1/2 million jobs as a result of the fiscal policy 
package enacted in Februaiy 2009. Using the same method our estimate is closer to Vi million 
additional jobs. To put that smaller number into perspective it is less than the 598 thousand 
payroll jobs lost in the single month of January 2009 while the fiscal policy packages were 
being debated. 

Romer and Bernstein also report job estimates in a number of private sector industries 
which would have to be radically scaled down if the numbers we have calculated are correct. 
In addition, our finding of crowding out of private consumption and investment due to the 
increase in government purchases raises doubts about the estimate that 90 percent of the jobs 
will be created in the private sector. Indeed, with the impact of government purchases on 
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GDP (.46) nearly three times greater than the impact of tax rebates and transfers on GDP 
(.19), a net decline in private sector jobs is likely. 

VIII. Conclusion 

In this paper we used a modern empirical approach to estimate government spending 
multipliers, and we contrasted these multipliers with those that have recently been used in 
practice to analyze fiscal policy in the United States. We focused on an empirically estimated 
macroeconomic model — the Smets-Wouters model— recently published in the American 
Economic Review. As attested by leading macroeconomic researchers, such as Michael 
Woodford in his recent survey, this model well represents new Keynesian macroeconomic 
thinking of the kind that many macroeconomists now teach their graduate students and use in 
their research. 

We find that the government spending multipliers from permanent increases in federal 
government purchases are much less in new Keynesian models than in old Keynesian models. 
The differences are even larger when one estimates the impacts of the actual path of 
government purchases in fiscal packages, such as the one enacted in February 2009 in the 
United States or similar ones discussed in other countries. The multipliers are less than one as 
consumption and investment are crowded out. The impact in the first year is very small. And 
as the government purchases decline in the later years of the simulation, the multipliers turn 
negative. 

The estimates reported here of the impact of such packages are in stark contrast to 
those reported in the paper by Christina Romer and Jared Bernstein. They report impacts on 
GDP for a broad fiscal package that are six times larger than those implied by government 
spending multipliers in a typical new Keynesian model and our calculations based on 
generous assumptions of the impacts of tax rebates and transfers on GDP. They also report 
job estimates that are six times larger than these alternative models, and the impacts on 
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private sector jobs are likely to be at variance with the alternative models by an even larger 
amount. At the least, our findings raise serious doubts about the robustness of the models and 
the approach currently used for practical fiscal policy evaluation. 
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Prepared Statement of Representative Elijah E. Cummings 

I’m saddened, though not surprised, by the latest job loss numbers. In February 
we heard the staggering totals of 660,000 jobs lost. Today we find out that 663,000 
more jobs were lost in March. 

The labor statistics know no sector bounds either. While layoffs began in the early 
months of the recession in the housing and construction and manufacturing sectors, 
we’re now seeing enormous job loss and mass layoffs in the employment services 
and professional services sectors. 

Further, we find that our silver lining — the increase in home sales — is just an- 
other storm cloud. The home price index shows prices are still falling, and a sizeable 
portion of new home sales are being made at distressed prices. 

Finally, economists predict that unemployment rates will continue to rise before 
the recession is over — with the Congressional Budget Office saying the rate could 
reach as high as 9.4 percent. 

Today’s announcement of an 8.5 percent unemployment rate only confirms CBO’s 
dark predictions. 

Those out of work are staying out of work longer, and those lucky enough to have 
jobs often only work part-time, due to the want for full-time jobs. 

In February the unemployment rate would have been 14.8 percent if we had in- 
cluded those folks who were in part-time positions but wanted to work full time. 

I see the impact of the suffering that these numbers add up to produce in the 
lives of my constituents every day. 

The financial markets have been in such disarray that these hard-working people 
are suddenly unable to retire. 

After 30-year careers as civil servants, teachers, secretaries and bus drivers in 
Baltimore, they have earned the right to a decent and dignified retirement. Sud- 
denly they are working with no end in sight. 

Many of my constituents are also struggling to hang on to their homes. I have 
an employee in my district office who spends 100 percent of her time helping con- 
stituents with mortgage issues. 

These are honest people who are not in default on their mortgages. They are not 
speculators or investors. They are fighting to get by, and they need help to save 
their homes. 

My only comfort in this rising tide of bad news is that we have taken decisive 
action. We know the reality is that the capital markets are not going to heal them- 
selves, and not in any way that is fair to all Americans. 

So, I’m proud to have voted with so many of my colleagues for the American Re- 
covery and Reinvestment Act, which constitutes a bold stroke that will help revive 
our domestic economy. 

Unlike like the fat cats on Wall Street, I’m here on planet earth. We have to face 
facts. The research suggests that stimulus money takes time to show up in the econ- 
omy. 

But it will show up. And I’m confident it will create jobs and help our constituents 
stay in their homes. 

So, while things may get worse before they get better, I know that we are on the 
right track toward helping all Americans. 

Thank you, Madam Chair. I yield back. 
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